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Jason Mraz 


Waiting For My 
Rocket To Come 


This Mechanicsville, Virginia native 
takes his place alongside a handful 
of singer/songwriters blessed with 
the insight to banish any/and all 
songwriting formulas from their 
repertoire. 


His debut album “Waiting For My 
Rocket To Come”, is filled 

with uniquely crafted songs as 
pitch-perfect and wide ranging as 
you're likely to find on any debut 
album this year. 


www.jasonmraz.com 


Available now at your favourite 
music store. 
WWw.warnermusic.ca 


WARNER MUSIC 
CANADA 


An AOL Time Warner Company 
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material. Please check with the editor prior 
to submitting any articles or artwork. 
We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 
Unless noted, all text and photographs are 
copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without prior permission. While we take 
care to ensure that all content is truthful, we 
cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 
This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful Penguin Eggs —a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
such young, gifted performers as Kate 

Rusby and Eliza Carthy. Nic, sadly, 
suffered horrific injuries in a car crash in 

1982. He has never fully recovered and 
now seldom performs. His care and respect 
shown for the tradition and prudence to 
recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records in Europe 
and Shanachie in North America. 


Penguin Eggs is published and printed in 
Canada with generous financial support from 
the Alberta Foundation for the Arts and the 
Canada Council for the Arts. 
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| Turning the dial on the radio the other 

day, I couldn’t help but think how wonder- 

fully spoiled we are here in Edmonton. 

| CKUA Radio broadcasts right across the 

| province the best in folk, roots and world 

| music, day in and day out. CJSR, the local 

| campus citywide station at the University 

| of Alberta, does much the same thing. But 

| what about the nation’s flagship, CBC ? 

| An on-going tragedy I’m afraid, offering 

little more than token gestures at inoppor- 

tune moments. Sure, they have stalwart 

shows — Saturday Night Blues and Roots 

| and Wings — but by their very nature, both 

| cater largely to international performers. 

| And wonderful they are, too, and let’s 
have lots more of them. But it is also high 

| time the CBC offered a weekly national 
program that catered exclusively to the 
flourishing folk community here that ap- 
pears to me, at least, bursting at the seams. 

Talking to Paul Mills and Les 

| Siemieniuk about Stan Rogers just re- 
minded me of how much good CBC 

Radio can do. Paul produced Touch The 
| Earth and Les, Simply Folk. And they did 

amazing things, including making crucial 

financial contributions to such folk festi- 
vals as Winnipeg, Edmonton and 

| Vancouver for exclusive broadcasting 
rights. Then came Murray McLachlan’s 
dismal Swinging on a Star and it has been 

| downhill ever since. 

| Like classical and jazz, folk music is cur- 

| rently of minority interest. That’s part of its 
uncorrupted charm. Yet jazz and classical 

| are well-served by the CBC, as well they 

| should be. So why not folk? After all, the 

CBC’s mandate states quite specifically it 

must “actively contribute to the flow and 

exchange of cultural expression.” And, 
| “contribute to [a] shared national con- 
sciousness and identity.” Can anyone think 
| of amore galvanizing cultural expression 
| than Stan Rogers’ Northwest Passage? 

A good national folk program ought to 
inform and enlight. More important, it 
should also offer crucial national expo- 
sure and encouragement for emerging 
and established regional talent. Imagine 
| an immediate audition in front of, not on- 
ly the public, but potentially every cog in 
| the folk wheel from festival directors to 
| record distributors. 
|  Itis the squeaky wheel, however, that 
| gets the grease, trust me on that one. And 
| if nobody speaks out, nothing changes. If 
the folk community can rally to save one 
of its Junos, as it did last year, surely it 
can muster up the fortitude to topple 
ivory towers. Stay tuned. 


— Roddy Campbell 


| 
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Jackie Washington 


Jackie Washington received an honorary 
Doctor of Letters degree from Hamilton, ON’s, 
McMaster University at this spring’s annual 
convocation. Washington who has toured with 
Joni Mitchell and Gordon Lightfoot says, “I 
can hardly believe it, from my humble begin- 
nings. My parents weren’t too keen on educa- 
tion. My dad was a the son of a slave from 
Virginia and my mother was raised as a domes- 
tic. Education was considered high class.” 

Hamilton-based Washington, now 83, re- 
ceived his first guitar at age 13, taught himself 
how to play and formed a band with three of his 
brothers. That act broke up with the drowning 
death of his older brother, Ormsby, in 1938. 
Jackie served as a railway porter with the CPR, 
and did a stint in the army during the Second 
World War. Washington began recording in the 
1970s and now has five albums to his credit. 
His sixth, The Three Friends Smiling, will be re- 
leased in conjunction with his partners Ken 
Whitely and Mose Scarlett in June. Colin 
Linden has just recorded Jackie Washington on 
the new Blackie & The Rodeo Kings disc 
BARK in tribute. 

x KK 

Toronto-based luthier and songwriter, Grit 
Laskin has been elected to the prestigious Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, entitling him to use 
the letters RCA after his name. The Academy is 
a 125-year-old organization comprising of 
artists, architects, film makers and craftspeople, 
all of whom have contributed, through their 
work, in a substantial way to Canadian arts. A 
panel of his peers within the organization select- 
ed Laskin primarily for his guitar making and for 
the inlay art they often carry. 

And this fall a coffee-table book on Grit’s in- 
lay art entitled A Guitar Maker’s Canvas: The 
Inlay Art of Grit Laskin will be published by 
Backbeat Books of California. It will be avail- 
able at most bookstores. Also in the fall, he re- 
turns to the studio to record a new CD of origi- 
nal songs, his first of new material since 1998’s 


Earthly Concerns. 
kk * 


Victoria’s Rootsfest announced in February 
that, due to the unavailability of a suitable ven- 
ue, it has cancelled this year’s event and has 
ceased operations. It was held last year at 
Sandown Park, run by Orangeville Raceway 
Ltd. Orangeville plan a massive redevelopment 
for their property and its future plans did not in- 
clude a folk and roots festival. 

Rootsfest has been struggling to repay out- 
standing debts incurred in its first and second 
years in operation. While programs were under- 
way to alleviate this burden, and funding from 
federal and provincial governments promised, 
the lack of an available venue forced foreclosure. 

Meanwhile, the 30th annual Inter-Cultural 
Association of greater Victoria’s folk festival 
runs June 28 to July 6 at various locations 
around the Inner Harbour area. The line-up in- 
cludes: Algeria’s Hamid Baroudi, Mexico’s 
Son De Madera, USA’s Dan Bern and the 
International Jewish Banking Conspiracy, 
the Toronto Tabla Ensemble and locals Gary 
Comeau and the Rhythm Shakers. For more 
information call (250) 472-FEST or visit 
www.icafolkfest.com 

x KK 

Zubot and Dawson won the Canadian 
Independent Music Award for Folk Album of 
the Year in February for their current album, 
Chicken Scratch. The same disc, of course, 
earned them a Juno as Best Roots and 
Traditional Album of the Year (Group). Other 
Juno winners included, Lynn Miles: Best Roots 
and Traditional (Solo) for Unravel; Derek 
Miller : Aboriginal Recording of the Year for 
Lovesick Blues; Jack de Keyzer: Blues Album 
of the Year for 6-String Lover; and Jeszeze Raz: 
World Music Album of the Year for Belagne. 

KKK 

Pete Seeger, weeks before his 84th birthday 
on May 3, 2003, recorded a handful of songs in 
response to America’s invasion of Iraq. Among 
the songs Seeger recorded was an updated ver- 
sion of Bring Them Home, a composition he 
wrote during the Vietnam War. On it he trades 
verses with Steve Earle, Ani DiFranco and 
England’s Billy Bragg. Other pro-peace songs 


Grit Laskin 


L 


Pete Seeger 


Seeger recorded included The Dove and 
Flowers of Peace. Ten more tracks taped by 
Seeger over the last three years, including Tell It 
to Doctor King, written in response to the ter- 
rorism of 9/11, will make up half of anew dou- 
ble CD, Seeds: The Songs of Pete Seeger, 
Volume 3, scheduled for August release by 
Appleseed Recordings. The other disc of Seeds 
will consist of fifteen new recordings of songs 
written or associated with Seeger by such 
renowned folk-oriented performers as Janis Ian, 
Tom Paxton and Holly Near. 

Kk ke 

PBS television stations throughout the US and 
Canada will present Martin Scorsese’s seven- 
part documentary series, The Blues, this fall. 
The Blues is a series of personal impressionistic 
films made by world-famous directors with a 
passion for the music. In addition to Scorsese, 
Clint Eastwood, Charles Burnett, Mike 
Figgis, Marc Levin, Richard Pearce, and 
Wim Wenders will each direct an episode. It 
begins with the journey from Africa to the 
Mississippi Delta — where the music grew from 
field hollers, work songs and church choirs — 
follows it up the Mississippi to the juke joints, 
house parties and recording studios of Memphis 
and Chicago, and ends with an emotional em- 
brace of musicians all over the world. The films 
include original performances by artists influ- 
enced by the blues: T-Bone Burnett, Chuck D, 
Ali Farka Toure, Los Lobos, Taj Mahal, Lou 
Reed and Ike Turner, among others. 

xk** 

Andie Maranda, one of the principals of 
canadianblues.ca, is launching an internet radio 
station, June 1, playing strictly Canadian blues. 
The broadcast is hosted by Live365.com — an 
ad-revenue run service. Following sign in, pop- 
up ads and audio ads are received throughout 
the broadcast; although, there is the option of 
paying for ad-free content. A maximum of 100 
listeners can tune in at one time through a hi- 
speed internet connection. Details are at 
http://home.cogeco.ca/~cdnbluesradio. 

kkk 
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Winners of the 23rd W.C. Handy Awards at the 
Orpheum Theater, Memphis, TN, in May, includ- 
ed B. B. King (Blues Entertainer of the Year); 
Shemekia Copeland (Blues Album of the Year: 
Talking to Strangers); Magic Slim & The 
Teardrops (Blues Band of the Year); Robert 
Randolph (Best New Artist Debut: Live at the 
Wetlands); Solomon Burke (Soul Blues Album of 
the Year: Don't Give Up on Me); James Cotton 
(Traditional Blues Album of the Year: 35th 
Anniversary Jam); Big Jack Johnson (Acoustic 
Blues Album: Memphis Bar-B-Que Sessions); 
Albert King (Historical Blues Album of the Year: 
Born Under a Bad Sign); and W.C. Clark, Bobby 
Boyd & John Gray Gregson (Blues Song of the 
Year: Let It Rain). 

KEK KK 

Vancouver Folk Music Festival’s Lively Up 
Yourself — a hands-on musical experience for 
young people ages 12 to 15 —is going into its 
fourth season this summer. It will run three weeks 
of sessions in Afro-Cuban Rhythms, Taiko 
Drumming, Javanese Gamelan, West African 
Drumming and Zimbabwean Marimba. In 2001, 
14 members of the marimba class decided to keep 
playing music together. Working with teacher 
Pasipamire Gunguwuo, they became Jabulani! 
Now one of Vancouver’s most spirited ensembles, 
they will open the festival and are set to release their 
debut CD, Take It Easy. See the review on page 59. 

As part of its 25th anniversary last summer, the 
festival created The Collaboratory. For three days, 
more than a dozen artists from different traditions 
enjoyed the opportunity to get to know each other 
and create new music before appearing onstage to- 
gether at the festival. This year, more than two 
dozen artists including Jorane, Celso Machado, 
The Henrys’ Don Rooke and Andrea Koziol 
will meet prior to the festival to participate in The 
Collaboratory. The 26th annual Vancouver Folk 
Music Festival runs July 18 - 20 in Jericho Beach 
Park and features the likes of Billy Bragg and Ani 
DiFranco, For more information contact, 
www.thefestival.bc.ca 

kK *k *® 

The Canada Council for the Arts asks all profes- 
sional aboriginal music and world music artists to 
send in submissions to participate in Exposed 


Youssou N’ Dour 


Roots, a musical showcase in Montreal, 
November 21 to 23. The deadline for applications 
is Friday, May 30. For more information about ap- 
plying to Exposed Roots, call 1-800-263-5588, 
ext. 4118, or visit the Canada Council website 
http://www.canadacouncil.ca/grants/outreach/oug 
11-e.asp 

kk * 

Youssou N’Dour cancelled his much anticipated 
seven-week tour of the United States and Canada 
scheduled for March 26 to May 15. The 38-city tour 
was to be his most extensive series of performances 
in North America. 

N’Dour, named African Artist of the Century by the 
British magazine fRoots, explains his reasons on his 
website: “As a matter of conscience I question the 
United States government’s apparent intention to 
commence war in Iraq and I believe that coming to 
America at this time would be perceived in many 
parts of the world—rightly or wrongly —as support 
for this policy. I thus believe it is inappropriate to per- 
form in the US at this juncture,” writes N’ dour. 

“This is a matter of strong conviction for me. I un- 
derstand that there are many in the US who do not 
support the idea of their government initiating war 
in Iraq at this time and I offer my greatest respect to 
them. I also regret the difficulties this causes those 
who were to present my concerts in North America 
and those who were looking forward to seeing me 
and my band. This tour was over a year and a half in 
the planning and was the greatest commitment I had 
ever made to performing in the US. It is my fervent 
wish to return to the US in better times. But I find it 
impossible to imagine playing concerts in America 
when such grave issues are confronting all the peo- 
ples of the world.” 

kK 

The 17th Annual Ontario Council of Folk 
Festivals Conference takes place October 17th to 
the 19th in Sudbury, Ontario, at the Ramada Inn 
and Conference Centre. It will feature speakers, 
seminars, round-table discussions, informal meet- 
ings, performer showcases and jam sessions. Early 
Bird member rate is $115.00. 

A hotel flat rate of $79.00 per night will be avail- 
able until September 1 6th. All reservation requests 
must be guaranteed with a major credit card. 
Reservations may be made by calling toll free 1- 


800-436-4449 referring to the O.C.E-F. (confer- 
ence code). For more information and to register 
visit www.ocff.ca. 

KKK 

Arecent British Arts Council funded report on 
the impact of folk festivals on cultural tourism in 
the UK found that over 350 festivals between them 
attracted a combined audience of 350,000 which 
generated spending of over $180 million. The re- 
port provides much anecdotal evidence of the fi- 
nancial impact folk festivals have on local 
economies. Several UK festivals have already 
seen increased funding because of these results re- 
ports the current issue of Scotland’s Living 
Tradition magazine. 

KKK 

Festival Distribution celebrates its 10th anniver- 
sary with a fund raising concert at the Vancouver 
East Cultural Centre on June 14 . The concert ben- 
efits the North American Folk Alliance, Folk 
Alliance Canada and the Vancouver Folk Music 
Festival Society. Performing will be Alpha Yaya 
Diallo (duo), Roy Forbes, Qiu Xia He, Veda 
Hille, James Keelaghan, Celso Machado, Karin 
Plato and Po’ Girl. 

Those living outside of Vancouver can partici- 
pate in a silent auction with one-of-a-kind items 
like the Connie Kaldor Cooking Collection 
which includes one autographed jellied salad pan, 
one autographed Mennonite Cookbook and one 
doily, an original oil painting by David Francey, 
original CD cover artwork by Michael Wrycraft, 
a collaborative painting by Penny Lang and her 
father and much, much more. To view and bid on 
the auction go to www.festival.bc.ca/silentauction 

kok 

The Groovy Mondays Open Stage at Holy Joe’s, 
above the Reverb at the SE corner of Queen & 
Bathurst in downtown Toronto , released a compi- 
lation CD in June. All proceeds will go to ArtsCan 
Circle. The album features live music from 18 dif- 
ferent artists including, Jory Nash, Lori Cullen, 
Kurt Swinghammer, Rob Lamothe, Michelle 
Rasky, Likewater, Sam Larkin and Ian North. 
Groovy Mondays began in August of 2001 and is 
hosted every Monday by founder Jennifer 


Magic Slim with his W.C. Handy Award 


GS 
side.on.ca fish decals, a triangular rose and several 
Anne Lederman will also launch a new fiddle Canadian flag decals. 
teaching program leading up to the Shelburne Old Vancouver folk singer, Tim Readman 
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certs and contests run Aug. 8 — 10 at the Centre from a late-night gig in his Vancouver, SUMMER 
Dufferin Recreation Complex Shelburne, Ontario. neighborhood. He wound up with sore ribs 2003 


Claveau. For more information, go to 
Wwww.groovymondays.com 

In other ArtsCan Circle news, Mike Stevens, 
Magoo, David Anderson and Tracy Harrison - 
returned to Mishkeegogamong,ON, as part of their 
ongoing efforts to link creative artists with First 
Nations youth in socially challenging environ- 
ments. Musicians across the country interested in 
participating in ArtsCan Circle projects, or who 
wish to organize a benefit concert, donate instru- 
ments or funds, can email info @artscancircle.com 
/visit www.artscancircle.ca Donations for $20 and 
over receive a tax receipt. 

kk * 

Guelph’s popular Hillside Festival celebrates its 
20th anniversary this year, July 25-27. Started in 
1984 around a kitchen table, the festival’s mix of 
roots, folk, world music, spoken word, crafts, and 
international foods is now held on Guelph Lake 
Island. The 20th anniversary will be led off on 
Wednesday, July 23 with a separate benefit ap- 
pearance by The Barenaked Ladies. They return 
more than a decade after singing enviro-tunes on 
the Tree Stage to inaugurate the new permanent 
Hillside Community Stage. Environmentally de- 
signed, the stage will boast a “living roof’ de- 
signed to house native Ontario plants.For informa 
tion or tickets to the festival call 519 763 8817 

x KX 

The 9th. Annual Orangeville Fiddle & Step- 
Dance Camp runs from July 13 - 18, 2003. It sold 
out in 2002 This year’s instructors will include 
Graham and Eleanor Townsend, Chuck Joyce, 
Bill Irving, Paul Lemelin, Pierre Schryer, Rob 
Dagenais, Kendra Norris, Cindy Thompson, 
James Bickle, Anne Lederman, Scott Woods, 
Bruce Woods, Dan Stacey and Linda Duncan. 
The camp welcomes all ages and levels of playing 
from absolute beginners to contest players. 
Registration includes instruction, camp activities, 
and meals. Residential fee is $575.00 plus G.S.T. 
Day camp (includes lunch) is $400.00 plus G.S.T. 
For further information contact Bill Elliott, 325 
Broadway, Orangeville, Ontario, Canada LOW 
1LA. Phone 519-941-5683 or email hillside @hill- 


For more information call, 519-925-3551 or write 
to Box 27, Shelburne, Ontario, LON 1S0 

Lederman will also run once a month sessions at 
Toronto’s smoke-free Old York Bar and Grill — 
167 Niagara Street, 1 block south of King, one 
block west of Bathurst. — June 9. It starts at 8:00 
pm sharp and winds up at 11:00 pm. The focus is 
on French-Canadian, Scottish, and Canadian Old 
Time repertoire. 

kk & 

The Southern Ontario Fingerstyle Guitar 
Association meets every second Monday at the 
Staircase Cafe Theatre, 27 Dundurn North 
Hamilton, for friendly discussion about guitar 
picking topics, as well as a feature showcase to 
demonstrate various styles. All levels of guitar 
pickers are welcome. “The event is intended as 
friendly and informative,” says organiser Shawn 
Trotter, “we go as slow as needed, and the pieces 
are broken down to the basic components of finger 
picking.” For more information got to 
www.room8artists.com 

x He 

Gibson has resurrected its three-quarter sized 
LG-2 guitar after a visit from Arlo Guthrie. Arlo’s 
father, Woody Guthrie bought him an LG-2 for 
$50 when he was a child. But it fell into disrepair. 
After a visit to the Gibson factory, and telling of its 
plight, the company decided to rebuild the LG-2, 
along with the Gibson Banner Southern Jumbo — 
Woody’s proffered WWII-era instrument — and 
offer them as the Woody Guthrie Father and Son 


Collection set. It retails for $6,500.00 US. 
* KK 


Songwriter, John Stroud, had his 12-string 
Martin guitar and case stolen from the hallway of 
Fat Albert’s coffee house on Bloor St., Toronto. 
The guitar is a Martin DM12, serial #819956 and 
has a “rare earth” pickup installed. The case is the 
standard Martin case, but has several large tropical 
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Gillian Frame and Back Of The Moon play Mission folk festival 


and had eyes like Dusty Springfield on a 
bad make-up day. As he says, he lost a little 
blood but nothing else. 
KKK 

Jory Nash and Aengus Finnan organ- 
ized a series of tribute concerts in January to 
salute the music of Gordon Lightfoot. All 
three shows — two in Toronto and one in 
Ottawa — sold out. The shows featured any- 
where from 12 to 14 performers singing two 
songs each. All shows were reported to SO- 
CAN so that Lightfoot got his financial due in the 
form of performance royalty payments. Such a 
successful venture has encouraged Nash and 
Finnan to plan more shows next year. They are 
looking at the possibility of taking it to smaller 
towns across Canada. 

kk x 


The first Furry Folk Festival was held on May 
4th at Hugh’s Room in Toronto to raise funds for 
the Ontario SPCA. The lineup included poets, mu- 
sicians and singers and was hosted by Danny 
Bakan and Jack the Dog. They organisers hope to 
make it an annual event. 

The White Oak Folk Festival makes its debut 
July 12 at the mosquito-free Oakville Centre for 
the Performing Arts, 130 Navy Street, Oakville, 
ON,,. July 12. Tickets are $15 for the day and will 
feature the likes of Eve Goldberg, Sirens, Nonie 
Crete and David Bradstreet. 

KKK 

Toronto’s Celtic label R2 Records celebrated its 
first anniversary in May. Some of its Irish and 
Scottish roster that are touring Canada this sum- 
mer include Calasaig, Pipeline and Gillian 
Frame and Back Of The Moon. Fiddler Frame 
won the prestigious Young Scottish Traditional 
Musician 2001 Award at Celtic 
Connections. She performs at the 
Mission folk festival July 25 - 27. ( 
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GALLAGHER PARK AUGUST 7-10, 2003 


Kiran Ahluwalia Karla Anderson The Arrogant Worms Bembeya Jazz Dan Bern Eric Bibb The Bill Hilly Band Blackie & the Rodeo Kings Blue 
Highway Ray Bonneville Bill Bourne Paul Bromley The Brothers Cosmoline Pieta Brown with Bo Ramsey Solomon Burke Caitlin Cary Karan 


- Casey Band Bruce Cockburn The Cottars Jim Cuddy Dervish Lucky Dube The Duhks Kathleen Edwards David Essig Melissa Ferrick Festiva! 


House Band Rosie Flores and Terry Clarke Roy Forbes David Francey Don Freed Kelsey Fry Lennie Gallant Filippo Gambetta 
_ Mary Gauthier Patty Griffin Nanci Griffith Bob Jahrig Norah Jones Ledward Ka’apana James Keelaghan Paul Kelly Daniel Lanois 
Janiva Magness Taj Mahal & The Trio Harry Manx Mariza Tony McManus Mortal Coil Dale Nikkel No Gutf Pape and Cheikh Mike Plume 


Tom Russell Oliver Schroer Ricky Skaggs and Kentucky Thunder Slainte Mhath Solas Davy Spillane Ben Sures Djelimady Tounkara Valle Son 


Le Vent du Nord April Verch The Wailin’ Jennys Nathan Wiley Dar Williams 


(Line-up Subject to change without notice). 


FOR TIX CALL: (780) 429-1999 TICKETMASTER: (780) 451-8000 WEBSITE: WWW.EDMONTONFOLKFEST.ORG 
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Mongo Santamaria 

The Havana, Cuba-born percussionist and 
bandleader Mongo Santamaria died in Miami 
on | February. Born Ramon Santamaria on 7 
April 1922, his importance lies in championing 
Latin jazz and soul forms but as early as 1958 
and Yambu he was developing a percussive mu- 
sic that took from Afro-Cuban religious cere- 
monies and customs. His impact was compara- 
ble to that of the Nigerian master-drummer 
Babatunde Olatunji. Santamaria had a keen 
ear and when Herbie Hancock played his new 
composition Mr Watermelon Man, he instantly 
grasped its potential and made it into a jazz hit 
in 1963. In England it entered the repertoire of 
Davy Graham as did Santamaria’s own Afro- 
Blue although the latter piece was most memo- 
rably covered by one of the Albion Band’s 
finest project line-up on Rise Up Like The Sun. 


Nancy Whiskey ~ 
The skiffle balladeer Nancy Whiskey 


died on | February in Leicester, England. 
Born Anne Wilson in Glasgow on 4 March 
1935, she took her stage name from The 
Carlton Weaver, a folk song with the refrain 
“Whisky, whisky, Nancy Whiskey” that 
Jimmie McGregor taught her. In 1956 she 
recorded an EP for Topic and, as interest in 
her grew with the rise of skiffle, the Pye- 
Nixa label made overtures. Still firmly in 
folk mode, she hesitated about going down- 
market into skiffle. She did though. A ver- 
sion of Freight Train, a popular song around 
Soho’s coffee bars was given a new lease of 
life (and litigation) when the Chas 
McDevitt Skiffle Group re-recorded it with 
Nancy Whiskey as featured vocalist. It was 
a hit on both sides of the Atlantic, no matter 
how asinine and inappropriate the arrange- 
ment. With success came fame, television 
(including the Ed Sullivan Show), film 
appearances in The Tommy Steele Story 
(1957) and The Golden Disc (1958). She 
never got really back to what had been her 
lifeblood, folksongs like The Bold Fenian 
Men, An Old Man Came A Courtin’ and 
suchlike. Eventually, she quietly retired, 
raising a daughter and looking after her ail- 
ing skifflin’ husband, Bob Kelly. She 
deserved to be more than a one-hit wonder. 
Nancy Whiskey: a toast. 


Percell Perkins 

The tenor and Baptist church minister Percell 
Perkins died a week before his 86th birthday 
on 31 January in Helena, Arkansas. The 
Duncan, Mississippi-born gospel singer sang 
with such acts as the Glorybound Singers, 
Swan Silvertones, the Fairfield Four, the Five 
Blind Boys of Alabama and the Five Blind 
Boys of Mississippi. Perkins joined the Five 
Blind Boys of Mississippi in 1944 and as the 
only sighted member of the group became their 
manager. With Archie Brownlee’s lead and the 
others supplying harmonies, the group recorded 


for a variety of labels in cities as far apart as 
New Orleans and Houston. After Brownlee’s 
death in 1960, the sound was gone and eventu- 
ally they disbanded. Perkins was ordained and 
found a new flock in Helena. He recorded a 
handful of solo albums and lived to see the Five 
Blind Boys of Mississippi inducted into the 
Gospel Music Hall of Fame in 2000. 


Babatunde Olatunji 

Babatunde Olatunji died a day before his 
76th birthday on 6 April 2003 near Big Sur in 
California. Baba Olatunji, writes Ken Hunt, 
was a key figure in brokering the greater appre- 
ciation and understanding of African, and 
specifically Nigerian music, polyrhythms and 
spirituality in jazz and world music contexts. He 
affected musicians as culturally variegated as 
Cannonball Adderley, Sikiru Adepoju, John 
Coltrane, Mickey Hart, Zakir Hussain, Max 
Roach, Carlos Santana, Horace Silver and 
T.H. ‘Vikku’ Vinayakram. 

He was born into the small fishing community 
of Ajido, near Badagry on the Gulf of Guinea in 
Nigeria on 7 April 1927. He grew up in a society 
where drumming accompanied every rite of pas- 
sage and celebration but left to take up a four-year 
scholarship at Atlanta’s Morehouse College in 
1950. With a contract from Columbia, he record- 
ed Drums of Passion in 1959, the first of five LPs. 
Columbia, however, released him after More 
Drums of Passion (1966). 

Out of contract, Olatunji concentrated on in- 
troducing people to African drumming. Part of 
this drive found shape in the co-authored 
Musical Instruments of Africa: Their Nature, 
Use and Place in the Life of a Deeply Musical 
People (1965). At a school in Long Island, 
where he invited people to play on an array of 
percussion, one of the striplings who partook of 
the experience was Mickey Hart. It was a 
formative experience for the later Grateful 
Dead drummer. Remembering, the Dead had 
Olatunji guest with two dozen members of his 
group on New Year’s Eve 1985 at their custom- 
ary home-turf “Ring in the new’ concert. Within 
a month Hart produced two new Olatunji al- 
bums for Rykodisc—The Drums of Passion: 
The Beat and Drums of Passion: The 
Invocation—in ten days. 

Olatunji’s relationship with the Dead circle 
continued, most movingly at the memorial gath- 
ering for the Dead’s guitarist Jerry Garcia, who 
died in August 1995, held in Golden Gate Park. 
Olatunji also contributed instruments such as 
djembe (hourglass drum), shekere (bead-gourd 
rattle) and Engelhart Hex Bells to Hart’s At The 
Edge (1990). With Hart and a cast of transconti- 
nental percussion maestros, Olatunji recorded 
the Grammy-winning Planet Drum (1991). His 
fellow band member Flora Purim remembered 
his pre-concert rituals for focusing energy and 
called him “the spiritual glue that held Planet 
Drum together.” Although he released another 
album under his own name, Love Drum Talk 
(1997), his health was failing and he took refuge 


at Esalen near Big Sur where he died. Arguably 
only the tabla player Alla Rakha Qureshi—the 
father of Zakir Hussain—matches Olatunji’s 
achievement in turning the world onto drum- 
ming’s hidden depths. 


Nina Simone 

Civil rights activist, jazz and soul singer Nina 
Simone died of natural causes at her home in 
southern France, April 21. She was 70. 
Considered one of the finest songwriters and 
musicians of her day, she released her first sin- 
gle in 1959, Gershwin’s / Loves You Porgy. It 
was an instant hit and was soon followed by the 
famed My Baby Just Cares For Me, which be- 
came a worldwide hit in 1987 after it was used 
in a television advertisement for Chanel No 5 
perfume. 

Born Eunice Wayman in North Carolina and 
raised in a family of seven children, Simone stud- 
ied piano at New York’s prestigious Juilliard 
School of Music, a rare opportunity for a black 
woman in the 1950s. She was a favourite of the 
British groups of the early 1960s, including the 
Animals, who borrowed her arrangement of Dont 
Let Me be Misunderstood for one of their early 
hits. At the height of her fame she was closely as- 
sociated with the black civil rights movement, and 
counted among her friends Louis Farrakhan, 
Malcolm X and the Black Panther activist, 
Stokely Carmichael. Her involvement with the 
civil rights movement provided the material for 
such songs as Mississippi Goddam, Backlash 
Blues, Four Women, and To be Young, Gifted and 
Black, which became an anthem of the movement. 

She blamed racism in the US for her decision 
to live abroad and lived variously from 
Barbados to Britain, before moving to the south 
of France eight years ago. Her last public per- 
formance was last July in Poland. 


June Carter Cash 

June Carter Cash, one of country music’s pi- 
oneering families and wife of country giant 
Johnny Cash, died May 15 of complications 
from heart surgery. She was 73. 

Born June 23, 1929, in Maces Spring, Va. Her 
mother, Maybelle Carter, was a member of 
the Carter Family, the most important group 
in country music history. That act broke up, but 
mother and daughters June, Helen and Anita 
continued on as Mother Maybelle & the 
Carter Sisters, with June playing autoharp. 

She co-wrote Ring of Fire in 1963, which was 
about falling in love with her future husband, 
Cash. They married in1968. Together, they 
recorded such Grammy winning duets as 
Jackson (1967) and If I Were a Carpenter 
(1970). June Carter-Cash wrote her autobiogra- 
phy, Among My Klediments, ( 1979), and a 
memoir, From The Heart, (1987). In 1999, she 
released an acoustic album, Press On —a musi- 
cal autobiography which won her another 
Grammy. Among her occasional acting 
roles was the part of Robert Duvall’s 
mother in the 1997 film The Apostle. 
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Over 60 Acts 

7 Daytime Stages 

Evening Main Stage 
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Billy Bragg Singer/Songwriter 
Chuck Brodsky Singer/Songwriter 
Ani DiFranco Singer/Songwriter 
Bob Geldof Folk/Rock 

Buddy Guy Blues 

John Hammond Blues 
James Keelaghan 
Singer/Songwriter 

Kaki King Instrumentalist 

Jess Klein Singer/Songwriter 
The Lee Boys Gospel/Blues 
Madagascar Slim World 
Harry Manx Blues 

Petrona Martinez World 
Niamh Parsons Folk 

Tom Paxton Singer/Songwriter 
Leon Redbone Folk/Jazz/Blues 
Buffy Sainte-Marie Singer/Songwriter 
Seven Nations Celtic 

Son de Madera World 
Stringband Folk 

The Waifs Contemporary Folk 
White Cockatoo World 
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BUDDY GUY, 
BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO, SOLOM 
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WELCH BAND, 
ELLIS HOOKS, CORB L 
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OTIS RUSH, E 


DY MILLER BAND, THE i 
MARY GAUTHIER, SLAID 
UND BAND, 


Ee LOBOS, 
OU HARRIS, LOS 
MY AN HICKS & THE HOT 


AN KANE AND KEVIN 
EAVES, SUE FOLEY, 


THE CO-DEPENDENTS & more. 
BURNS STADIUM, CALGARY 


ON BURKE, D 


Save before July 31! 
Tickets at Megatunes, 932 17 Ave. SW, Calgary 
Blackbyrd Myoozik, 10442 Whyte Ave. Edmonton 


Ticketmaster (Agency fees in effect) 1-403-777-0000 or www.ticketmaster.ca 


Info: 403.245.9080 


Black arts of the Rodeo 


Blackie and the Rodeo Kings: From left to right Tom Wilson, Colin Linden and Stephen Fearing 


They act like Justice League America and 
write like the Everly Brothers living in a 
trailer park. Toss in the R. Crumb factor 
and you have a new disc from Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings. Your starter for ten, 
Roddy Campbell. 

Their new suits sport alien heads, stars and 
moons. Their red cowboy shirts, modest mari- 


juana leaves. Morale, too, appears upbeat and 


assured. Tom Wilson’s sworn of drink and 
drugs. Stephen Fearing fancies his hand on 
electric guitar. And Colin Linden is as happy as 
a lark living in a town where he can find an 
LA2A compressor at two in the morning. 

Blackie and the Rodeo Kings are back in the 
saddle after a lengthy hiatus. And with the re- 
lease of the rousing B.A.R.K., the follow up to 
their 2000 Juno award-winning, double disc, 
The Kings of Love, they now turn to The Clash, 
Rockpile and er. ..Commander Cody and his 
Lost Planet Airmen for inspiration. In some 
ways, no real radical departure. The Rodeo 
Kings have always skirted the darker edges of 
country-roots-rock, particularly their mar- 
velous, gregarious singer and former Junkhouse 
frontman, Tom Wilson. 

“We’re kind of like the Justice League of 
America — Superman and The Green Lantern 
and stuff,” says Wilson. “We all have strengths 
that are very specific sometimes. One of mine is 
bringing in songwriting that comes from the left 
field or, basically, out of a ditch and onto the 
road. Stuff that isn’t traditional as far as a spe- 
cific genre of blues or folk or anything. It stands 
out as songwriting, you know. 

“T brought to the band what I refer to as the 
[cartoonist] R. Crumb factor. Because if things 


are looking really good, they’re just not quite 
right. The first song on the album I wrote with 
Stephen is Swinging on the Chains of Love. It’s 
kind of, if the Everly Brothers lived in a trailer 
park that’s the kind of music they would write.” 

Clearly, one of the stand out tracks on this disc 
is the Wilson-Fearing co-write, Stoned — a in- 
trospective view of drug delinquency. Wilson 
has successfully spent the past three years re- 
covering from depression and drug and alcohol 
dependence — results of years of endless touring 
with the likes of Junkhouse and The Florida 
Razors. Stoned features for the first time 
Fearing on electric guitar. 

“No illicit drugs were used in the making of 
this song, let me start there,” laughs Fearing, a 
recent Juno nominee for his solo disc That's 
How I Walk. “TV love writing with Tom. Tom has 
the sort of voice that could sing the phone book. 
It might not sound pretty but it would probably 
sound cool.” 

“Colin’s response to me taking up electric 
guitar is to plug in more bizarre-sounding ped- 
als. And there’s a little bit of interplay between 
us. It’s not quite the Allman Brothers but he’ 1 
play a brighter sounding guitar and I’Il play 
murkier, that kind of thing.” 

Of course, Fearing, Wilson and Linden all en- 


joy incredibly successful individual careers. 


Fearing has six Juno nominations to his credit. 
Wilson has written several successful hit singles 
and tracks for films. He just leased one of his 
songs to actor Woody Harrelson for an upcom- 
ing movie. Amongst Linden’s most widely not- 
ed triumphs are his contributions to the 

O’ Brother Where Art Thou? soundtrack and its 
offspring, Down From The Mountain. He now 


lives and works largely in Nashville. 
“Tt’s a small town but has the best roots music 
scene anywhere in the world,” says Linden. 
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so huge it has a way of supporting the periph- SUMMER 
ery, which means if it’s two o’clock in the 2003 


morning and I need a LA2A compressor — (it 
amplifies soft sounds distinctly and minimizes 
loud sounds) — I can make a phone call and get 
it. It’s that simple. The bar is unbelievably high 
in terms of the level of studios, the level of mu- 
sicians, the level of songwriters and singers. So 
those are the things that attracted me as a place 
to live and work and people respond to what I 
do pretty well. 

“T was on a plane yesterday coming back to 
Nashville from Calgary and somebody came up 
to me, ‘I saw you in Coming Down From The 
Mountain. You were great. I loved your play- 
ing.’ That kind of thing happens a lot. Because 
it was so popular here, it was like having a busi- 
ness card almost. So I got a lot of session work 
from that. It was a huge honor to be part of such 
a beautiful project.” 

Fearing, Wilson and Linden formed Blackie 
And The Rodeo Kings in 1996 to pay a one-of 
tribute to Willie P. Bennett. They covered fourteen 
of his songs on High or Hurtin’. Its success led to 
Kings Of Love —such a modest title. While they 
continued to tip their hats to Bennett, they also 
saluted the likes of Murray McLauchlan, Fred 
Eaglesmith, Jules Shear and David Wiffen and in- 
cluded several originals. While B.A.R.K. has a 
mandatory Bennett song, Willie's Diamond Joe, 
and a “goofy” version of Bruce Cockburn’s, Tie 
Me At The Crossroads, the remaining twelve 
tracks they wrote themselves. 

“Tn some ways, this is like our first record. 
says Fearing. “Our first was a one-of and no- 
body expected, including us, that it ever was 
going to go further.” 

Recorded in Bogalusa, LA, mixed in Nashville, 
TN, and mastered in Toronto, ON, the intoxicat- 
ing rumble of B.A.R.K., partially drew its roots 
from the Stiff records era of Ian Drury, Elvis 
Costello and Nick Lowe, says Linden. The Clash, 
too, loomed large in the equation, particularly 
with the death of Joe Strummer at Christmas. 
Tom Wilson had just finished a tour with 
Strummer and the Mescaleros. 

“Joe said, “Tom, you're a brave man opening 
for me with just an acoustic guitar’,” laughs 
Wilson. “He signed my guitar and we had pic- 
tures taken. He was truly a great spirit. Joe 
Strummer was a real gentleman from the mo- 
ment you met him. He wasn’t putting on any 
airs. He was who he was.” 

“The Clash was the last real folk band on the plan- 
et. In my mind, they really believed that the music 
they wrote, and their jobs as artists, could change 
the world. I got to work with Joe Strummer and it 
was heartbreaking when he died. Nobody told him, 
“You're in the fucking music industry, buddy. 
Nothing’s ever going to change. It’s all about selling 
records, It’s got nothing to do with saving Central 
America.’ I found that inspirational.” 


Wilson wrote or co-wrote six of the songs 
on B.A.R.K., mainly with Fearing. Their rum- 
bling rockabilly Chains Of Love provides a 
demystifying snapshot of their dual creativity. 
Nah, not really. 

“Chains of Love was pretty much sit 
down with a blank piece of paper and 
go: “What do we need on this record?” 
says Wilson. “And I felt we needed fast 
sort of Hot Rod Lincoln (Commander 
Cody) sort of a song. We sat down with 
that in mind.” 

While the largely boisterous B.A.R.K. 
rolls and tumbles, it’s also heartwarming to 
hear Linden’s reflective, Jackie 
Washington, — a worthy tribute to the eld- 
er statesman of the Canadian blues and 
roots community. 

“Jackie Washington is an old and dear 
friend who was an inspiration to all of us,” 
says Linden. “If you look at Jackie you’re 
looking at someone who has had a won- 
derful life filled with music . When he gets 
up there he still rocks. He’s just the em- 
bodiment, to me, of what a beautiful thing 
you can do spending your life playing mu- 
sic. How much joy you can give making 
music. And I thought it would be kind of cool writ- 
ing a song in keeping with the spirit of Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings.” 

At the B.A.R.K. sessions the Rodeo Kings also 
recorded Summer Side of Life for an upcoming 
Gordon Lightfoot tribute disc and Folsolm Prison 
Blues for a similar salute to Johnny Cash. The lat- 
ter, produced by Linden, will feature the likes of 
Cowboy Junkies, Tragically Hip and Jesse 
Winchester. Meanwhile, the Rodeo Kings are 
gearing up for several appearances at folk festivals 
throughout the summer. 

“There’s a feeling around Blackie & The Rodeo 
Kings of camaraderie and real friendship rather 
than having our heads real far up our asses about 
music and sounds and stuff,” says Wilson. “The 
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technical side of getting great sounds is in the 
hands of Colin and John Whynot. The great songs 
we ve brought forward all take care of them 
selves when there’s a great spirit and friend- 

ship around, which is pretty rare to find in 
musical circles.” 


All About Eve 


As a kid, Eve Goldberg was hauled under duress to 
uncool folk clubs. Close exposure to Pete Seeger, 
Arlo Guthrie and Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee at an early age obviously affected the 
youngster. Patrick Langston diagnoses the symp- 
tons and charts her eventual cure. 

Play Eve Goldberg’s new album, Crossing The 
Water. The first thing you notice, aside from that 
wonderfully clear voice, is that her music is all 
over the place. Then you notice just how well it 
works. 

A self-described “nice Jewish girl from New 
England,” the Boston-born Goldberg puts a Bessie 
Smith blues spin on Hank Williams’ country 


weeper, Jake These Chains From My Heart, Chris 
Whiteley helping out on trumpet. Tom Paxton’s 
Did You Hear John Hurt? follows, with Goldberg 
handling acoustic guitar. A couple of minutes later, 
with Anne Lindsay’s fiddle smoothing the way, 
you're snuggling down in Goldberg’s own 
Sheshatsiu Lullaby. 

“That’s what I like about music, hopping from 
one to the other,” she says from her home in 
Toronto. “Gospel, blues, bluegrass, country, 
Appalachian, Cajun: all those styles are the types 
of music that really turn my crank. I do think of it 
as all a piece, because all those styles of music did 
influence each other.” 

Crossing The Water, produced by Ken Whiteley, 
who co-wrote a number of the tunes and plays gui- 
tar, mandolin and assorted other instruments on the 
record. It is Goldberg’s second album. Unlike her 
independent debut, 1998’s Ever Brightening Day, 
this one is on the Borealis label, to which Goldberg 
feels a special allegiance — hardly surprising, since 
she was the record company’s manager from its in- 
ception in 1996 until she left in mid-2001 to pur- 
sue her own music full-time. 

“Tt was a really great place to do something that I 
felt passionate about and to meet many people in 
different parts of the business,” says Goldberg, 
who’d moved to Toronto with her family at age 14, 
left for a degree at Connecticut’s Wesleyan 
University and returned in 1990, at which point 
she began teaching guitar, working “five part-time 
jobs at once,” and becoming a familiar face in 
Toronto’s folk community. Her contacts led her to 
the fledgling Borealis. 

Leaving the company so that she could dedicate 
herself to her musical career was, she admits, 
scary. Judging from Crossing The Water, she need- 
n’t fear. The album brims with glittering moments, 
songs like the Goldberg-Whiteley composition, 
Union Street Café. Straightforward and friendly, 
the song recounts Goldberg’s stumbling on the 
restaurant in Berwick, Nova Scotia, during a visit 


Eve Goldberg 
to the Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival. 

“Tt was this sort of really intimate space with lots 
of art around and the tables were all designed by 
the staff people, with murals and collages under 
the glass. And the food was great. We spent a cou- 
ple of days in the restaurant and just loved it. We 
thought they deserved a song.” 

Cinnamon rolls, coconut cream pie and the milk 
of small town decency: simple things to sing 
about, but more than enough to satisfy your 
hunger. Goldberg also covers Don Cusic’s /t Rains 
Everywhere I Go, a sad country number about lost 
love and soggy skies. 

“T learned that from Lynn Morris. Her version of 
it is quite different -it took me a while to find a way 
if doing it that I felt sat right with my voice and 
with the feeling of the song. I really love depress- 
ing songs. I don’t know what it is, but I’m drawn 
to the dismal side of life.” 

Memorable individually, and certainly not all 
dismal, these and the other songs on Crossing The 
Water exert a cumulative effect. You just know 
that at the heart of this album is someone who, for 
all her diversity of style, has a clear musical vision. 
Someone who also knows how to please an audi- 
ence. 

Goldberg, raised by a folk music-loving mother 
and a father whose tastes ran from opera to jazz 
and blues, knows all about audiences. Often under 
protest (“I was just a kid’), she was hauled off to 
folk concerts by her mother. 

“T went to see Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee at a very young age, and Gordon Bok, 
Pete Seeger and Arlo Guthrie, people like that. 
Now I feel really lucky, though at the time it 
seemed very uncool.” 

Singers like Pete Seeger doubtless helped ignite 
Goldberg’s social conscience. Asked about her in- 
clusion of Linda Allen’s Rosie The Riveter on her 
new album, Goldberg explains, “In a larger sense, 
it’s about how women, when they were needed to 
do certain jobs (during the war), things opened up. 


But when the men came back, it was clear that the 
women weren’t needed anymore, that they were 
dispensable as workers. It happens today with 
globalization, the way that corporations fill their 
labour needs by what’s best for them and not nec- 
essarily what’s best for the ordinary people.” 

As Rosie puts it, ‘My strong right arm built the 
ship, And what was all that for?” 

Not that Goldberg spends all her time clamber- 
ing up musical soapboxes. Her joyous cover of Iris 
DeMent’s Mama's Opry and the Goldberg- 
Whiteley toast to a lazy day in bed, Something 
About A Sunday, are just plain fun. But there is a 
serious side to Goldberg’s music. Before the ad- 
vent of mass culture, she says, we depended on 
each other for our cultural life and the fulfillment 
of our instinctive need to create and share. 

“In modern society, we’ ve lost that . What ’'m 
interested in doing is, I guess you’d call it kitchen 
table music, music that brings people together in 
some way.” 

As if to demonstrate just how communal an ac- 
tivity music — especially folk music — is, Goldberg 
ends her album with the buoyant title track, written 
by Bill Staines, about the importance of following 
dreams. Sharing harmony vocals are Ken 
Whiteley, Amov and Ciceal Levy, and The 
Downtown Syncopated Sweetwater Choir, the lat- 
ter a loose assembly of musical friends that 
Goldberg corralled for this song. Their voices ring 
with hope, brotherhood, goodwill — old, some- 
times undervalued, virtues. 

Originally slotted for another spot on the album, 
Crossing The Water wound up as the closer when 
Goldberg listened to the final take. “It’s so uplift- 
ing! You want to just keep singing after 
you hear that. I'd rather leave people with 
the feeling that, ‘Boy, that was great; let’s ( 
put it on again!” 


Sacred Steel 


Robert Randolph’s sacred steel guitar playing 
strayed to the secular side. He now combines 
the energy and style of a Duane Allman with 
real gospel roots, reckons our Chris Nickson 

It’s just a few years since the world at large 
learned about the Sacred Steel tradition. Arhoolie’s 
Sacred Steel CD (now virtually a franchise) took 
people inside the Jewel and Keith Dominion 
churches of the House of God, where lap and ped- 
al steel guitars, rather than the more usual organ, is 
at the heart of the music. 

Since then, the genre has created stars like the 
Campbell Brothers, but one whiz has broken out. 
Robert Randolph, leading the Family Band (which 
really is mostly family) has found a wider audi- 
ence with his thrilling W.C. Handy Award- win- 
ning disc, Live at the Wetlands, released on his 
own Dare label, then picked up by Warner 
Brothers, in addition to his participation in The 
Word with John Medeski and the North Mississipi 
Allstars, and Higher Ground, where he and the 
band back the legendary Blind Boys of Alabama. 

It’s been a very fast rise for the 25 year-old, who 
only began playing eight years ago. In 2000, he 


was an assistant paralegal, performing in church 
on Sundays; now he’s the next big thing on the jam 
band circuit, with a studio debut due later this year. 

“ve managed to deal with it pretty good,” he 
says. “I’m learning to deal with it every day. I keep 
the teachings I learned in church with me, stay 
prayerful, and whenever the tough times — you 
know I may sing about tough times, telling some- 
one else how to get through them — come, and I get 
down a little bit, I still got a long ways to go, that 
keeps me going. I’m sure I'll be 50 times busier 
when the new studio record comes out and we’ re 
touring, playing bigger places. I’m learning how to 
deal with it.” 

There’s little doubt that Randolph is making a lot 
of people think twice about the pedal steel. He 
combines the energy and style of a Duane Allman 
with real gospel roots for a stew that has nothing to 
do with Nashville. And he tears down the house 
everywhere he plays. He started out “on lap steel 
first, for a couple of months, then I went to playing 
a 10-string pedal steel guitar.” He practiced inces- 
santly, but it wasn’t until he spent a month study- 
ing with Ted Beard, one of the church’s leading 
players, that he began to improve, accompanying 
services in his New Jersey church along with two 
of his cousins. 

Sacred Steel concentrated on the Keith and 
Jewel Dominions in Florida, but as Randolph ex- 
plains, the church, which was founded in 1903, “‘is 
everywhere. The Church is established from 
Wisconsin to the East Coast and Southeast, there’s 
even some on the West Coast. There’s been lap 
steel since the 1930s. There are a lot of different 
players now, and you’d only be able to tell them 
apart after hearing all who the main ones are. 
There are a bunch of different players and you’ ll 
see more kids coming out. What I’m hoping is that 
you'll see young Canadian kids, Japanese kids 
playing that style. Calvin Cooke, Lorenzo 
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out 20 or 30 years ago, they’d have been in 
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for the whole tradition. They were playing in 
church to a small congregation — there are 
only 12-13,000 people in our whole church 
organization — and now we have over 200 
steel players, and a bunch of kids who want 
to be steel players. They started that, and it 
never got out of the church so they could 
show their abilities.” 

He still plays in church, whenever his 
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schedule allows, although he comes in for 
some criticism for having strayed to the sec- 
ular side. 

“Some people voice their opinions, some 
of the older elders and ministers of the 
church. They say what they have to say, and 
[have no problem with that. I deal with it 
from a musical standpoint, as I grow older, 
that music is a ministry. You can minister to 
people to do good and to be good to one an- 
other through music, especially in a time 
when there’s so much going on in the world. 
You can minister to people in song how to 
do better in life, and get through situations.” 

So far his music has been heavily informed by 
his gospel past, and that’s helped establish him. 
But Randolph understands that he’s very much a 
work in progress. 

“Very early I went right from the church to tour- 
ing, so I did what I knew and what I felt at the 
time. That was fine, it worked, but at the same time 
the studio record will try to keep that same energy, 
getting used to writing songs, things like that. 
That’s been a task for me, writing songs, and the 
new record will be rocking just as much as the live 
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Robert Randolph, second from left, and his family band 
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Allison Russell deliver soulful 

roots, jazz, country grooves and occasional murder ballads. 
Po’girl revives all the grit and spirit of the old-time sound 
through their beguiling original songs and distinctive 
adaptations of traditionals. Their contrasting vocals and 
strong musicianship create a compelling variety of textures, 
moods, and emotions. Po’girl’s sound is timeless and 
timely—they’re urban minstrels for the twenty-first century. 


ances in other groups before a strange set of 
coincidences (or fate?) brought them togeth- 
er in 2002. That’s when Boulerice and 
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one. It’s a change. I haven’t been playing guitar that 
long, so I’m learning a bunch of things about music. 
I haven’t practiced like I used to. I’m young musi- 
cally, and I still have to grow. It’s been an adventure. 
I have some ideas, I may do an old gospel song, 
arrange it around and work it in, I don’t know. The 
whole band is growing, and we’re learning a lot 
from each other. Before, we were playing in church, 
and that was fine, but now it’s a different thing, and 
we re trying to keep the soul, the positivity, and the 
energy, and make it a unique thing. We want to do 
something great, to touch people, to leave a mark on 
music for the next SO or 100 years.” 

In addition to his own disc, Randolph’s been help- 
ing his hero, Calvin Cooke, make his first disc. 

“Tt’s a great album, he’s written great songs. I’ve got 
to make a better record than his! I produced it, 
worked on some arrangements — I spent more time 
on his than on mine! I’ve tried to play and 
perfect his notes, implement his whole style 
and move on. So this is about giving back to ( 
him what he did for me.” 


A Mighty Win 

ghty Wind 
Le Vent du Nord’s debut disc, Maudite 
Moisson!, is one of the finest collections to 
come out of French Canada in recent memory 
figures our Roger Levesque 

About a half-hour drive up the mighty St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal you come to the 
town of Vercheres, and a region known as a hotbed 
of traditional Quebecois music. Just as Western 
Canadians have their Four Strong Winds, 
Vercheres may become known for Le Vent du 
Nord - or the North Wind. 

“The name makes more sense when we tour down 
south in the United States or even in France,” admits 
Benoit Bourque, 45, step dancer, accordionist and 
manipulator of the bones (that’s beef ribs eh!) for the 
recently established four-member, French Canadian 
all-acoustic, folk super-group. 


Le Vent du Nord 

His accomplices include Bernard Simard (43, vo- 
cal, guitar), Nicolas Boulerice (27, vocal, hurdy gur- 
dy, piano, accordion, bodhran), and Olivier Demers 
(26, fiddle, guitar, mandolin). Everyone’s tapping 
feet and the call-response of their singing add a 
hearty enthusiasm, and given the mix of two genera- 
tions, their collective experience takes in the most 
important Quebecois folk acts of the past few 
decades: Eritage, Ad Vielle Que Pourra, Matapat and 
the venerable La Bottine Souriante among others. 

But there’s more than that to make Le Vent du 
Nord special. This is the same quartet that just 
made its recording debut with the album Maudite 
Moisson! (rough translation: “damned good har- 
vest’) on Borealis Records, with a cover photo that 
puts them in front of an old windmill. One of the 
finest collections to come out of French Canada in 
recent memory, it’s a mix of traditional tunes and 
new original material in a similar vein. 

Listen close for their musical DNA and you 
might catch the strains of dance rhythms dating 
back several hundred years to old France, but this 
lively band blows into some new corners too with 
hints of jazz, blues and more exotic influences. 
Call them part old world, part new world, maybe 
world music, but they're solidly committed to 
making infectious, spirited sounds. 

The fourteen tracks on Maudite Moisson! range 
from traditional Breton songs like Au Bord de la 
Fontaine to stories drawn from the band’s ances- 
tors, and tales of life in early Canada, from drink- 
ing songs to an air “for the women we love”. 

The four members of Le Vent du Nord will have 
been together just one year in September, but the 
origins of the group go back a couple of years and 
a couple of albums. It was in early 2001 that the 
younger half of the group Boulerice and Demers 
made a duo disc called Le Vent du nord est tou- 
jours fret, and that same spring they played togeth- 
er again as part of a co-operative jazz project 
called Ovo. 

All four knew each other from festival appear- 


they wanted to keep it going. 

“We were all in love with traditional mu- 
sic,” explains Bourque, “both from here and 
from France. They have all spent time in 
France. Bernard lived there for nine years, 
and I’ ve just been there a few times. But 
we’re not what you would call purists, you 
know. We wanted to bring each person’s 
background into it. For instance, Olivier and 
Nicolas play jazz and Olivier has played 
musette music, so that’s all in there too.” 

For his part, Bourque is best known for 
step dancing in the French Canadian style, 
and as a caller who calls out the moves at 
dance parties. His step dancing has a pulse 
of its own but the more esoteric percussion 
comes with the beef ribs, the pairs of bones 
he clicks together using a two-handed tech- 
nique inherited from the French to sound 
sort of like castinets. 

Of course the dance rhythms come from 
the old country too, specifically from the 
French quadrille, and from reels and jigs of 
French, Irish or Scottish origin. It’s those steps 
which often underline the pulse of Le Vent du 
Nord. 

“There’s a freedom in the dances that’s connect- 
ed to a lot of what we call “crooked tunes”. You do 
basic steps but there’s a lot of improvisation.” 

One example from the new album would be 
Quatre Poilus, or Four Hairy Guys (that used to 
describe the band before most of them trimmed 
their locks). 

Then there’s Par Un Dimanche Au Soir (By 
Sunday Evening), a traditional lament that some- 
how turned into a bit of a blues along the way. It 
involves that universal complaint of a man who’s 
missing the company of women. 

Bourque foresees that other traditions may find 
their way into the group’s sound in the future, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

“T like music from India, and Greece and Afro- 
Cuban sounds, and I get influences from all that 
even if I don’t realize it. [ don’t like to put any lim- 
its on it. My goal is to try and translate the shock of 
ideas between the four of us. The way we create 
group arrangements is very open minded to other 
music. We’re very happy with the first album and 
this is only the beginning of the band. The more 
we play together the more things can develop.” 

Despite the age differences in the group he says 
it’s a well-balanced partnership, The younger guys 
bring even wider influences, high energy and as- 
tute musicianship to the mix, reflecting the new 
found position of respect that traditional folk mu- 
sic has come to enjoy among the young in Quebec. 

“Now it’s cool for the young people too. 
Traditional music isn’t so connected to ( 


politics as it was in the 1970s. Now it’s 
for love.” 
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Birds of a Feather 


The Duhks’ Leonard Podolak started out on 
synthesizer in a Guns N Roses cover band un- 
til he discovered an affection for the banjo. 
One small step for mankind. . .“I saw Bela 
Fleck at the Winnipeg Folk Festival, and I 
thought, ‘OK, now the banjo is hip.’” he con- 


fides to Bruce Deachman 


Ah, the age-old question: what is folk music? 
Musicologist Bruno Netti, if we’re to take a schol- 
arly route, contends there are two main approaches 
to the question; one concerned with internal prop- 
erties, the other with cultural background. “For 
some people,” he says, “folk music must sound a 
certain way, it must be composed in a particular 
style and any music which conforms to this style is 
folk music. If one follows the other approach, one 
accepts as folk music all music produced by a par- 
ticular group in society, which one calls and de- 
fines as the ‘folk.’” 

Then there’s Leonard Podolak’s folk music, 
which could roughly be defined as the music lis- 
tened to by his folks, and his father in particular. 

The 27-year-old frontman and founder of 
Winnipeg’s recent addition to the folk scene —-The 
Duhks— was still a year shy of being born when, in 
1974, his father Mitch Podolak started up the 
Winnipeg Folk Festival. For a dozen years, until 
Mitch gave up the reins in 1986, the Podolak 
household was inundated with all kinds of folk 
music. Mitch was executive producer of Stan 
Rogers’s Fogarty’s Cove LP, which included the 
landmark song, Barrett's Privateers. 

“Tn terms of my own personal life,” says 
Leonard, “my dad has had a huge influence on me. 
Practically everything I do —pick my nose, drink 
diet Coke, eat fatty foods— I owe to my dad.” 

OK, so he was joking about the nose, But not the 
influence. 

“All throughout my childhood,” he says, “there 
was tons of Irish music, Quebecois music, Scottish 
music. Folks like Stan Rogers just coming through 
the house . I didn’t even associate it with being any 
particular type of music. It was just folk music.” 


The effect that it had on him wasn’t immediate. 
He knew he liked this music, he says, but he didn’t 
yet know he loved it. 

“My dad tried to teach me banjo when I was six,” 
he recalls. “He had a little banjo —-with a 13-inch pot 
and a 13-inch rim— and I tried to learn how to play it, 
but I couldn’t. I wasn’t really interested.” 

No, he was more interested in the likes of the 
Eurythmics and U2. At 13, Leonard was playing 
synthesizer in a Guns N Roses cover band. 

“But when I was 16,” he says, “I saw Bela Fleck 
at the Winnipeg Folk Festival, and I thought, ‘OK, 
now the banjo is hip.’” 

So, suddenly, was hillbilly music. “And I loved 
this music from Ireland and Scotland,” he says. 
“And Quebec sounded a little like both those 
styles. That’s when I realized how big and how 
profound all these traditions were. By the time I 
was 16 or 17, I thought, “Hey, this is what the real 
shit is.” 

Podolak’s love of traditional folk music eventu- 
ally drew him in to the fold. At 19, and by then an 
accomplished clawhammer banjo-player, he and 
fellow Winnipeg musicians Dan Baseley (high- 
land pipes, piano and steel drums) and Jeff Butler 
(button accordion) recruited a fiddler and guitarist, 
and started up Scruj MacDuhk, a folk revival band 
that mixed styles as disparate as traditional Celtic 
fiddling, Romanian Jewish cello and French lyrics. 
A band that Podolak describes as “not really a seri- 
ous gig, until it became serious,’ Scruj MacDuhk 
recorded a pair of albums, including The Road to 
Canso, and won a Prairie Music Award. 

With its revolving door of personnel, though, the 
group survived only a half-dozen years before it 
disbanded. A year and a half ago, Podolak picked 
up the remaining pieces, as well as his banjo and 
fiddle, renamed it all simply The Duhks, and start- 
ed out again. 

The band’s members —Tania Elizabeth on fiddle 
and vocals, Jessica Harvey on vocals, Jordan 
McConnell on guitar, tenor banjo and vocals, and 
Scott Senior on percussion— are all between 19 and 
27, and still mix up the styles, although minus the 
cello. Each one, says Podolak, grew up in folk mu- 


sic atmospheres. 
Elizabeth began fiddling at the age of 
three, and has toured as far as Shanghai and 
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Sidney. McConnell, who makes instru- EGGS 
ments, also plays classical guitar and punk. — symMMmeR 
Podolak has recorded with the likes of 


Stephen Fearing and Spirit of the West’s 
Linda McRae. 

“Leonard is a folk prodigy,” says 
Vancouver Folk Festival’s artistic director, 
Dugg Simpson. “People will be telling sto- 
ries about him at folk festivals 30, 40 years 
from now.” 

The Duhks’ debut CD, Your Daughters & 
Your Sons, blends traditional maritime and 
Quebecois gigues and reels with 
Appalachian (Woody Guthrie’s Pretty Boy 
Floyd), alt-gospel (Gillian Welch’s Rock of 
Ages) and even some contemporary folk- 
pop (Toronto singer Kat Goldman’s beauti- 
ful and haunting Annabel). 

The record, released last summer, earned 
The Duhks a Juno nomination in the group 
Roots and Traditional category, recognition 
that Podolak admits is flattering, but not out 
of the blue. 

“Getting the nod from our patriots and our 
peers was a big honour,” he says, “and really 
sweet. But when we were making the record I re- 
member thinking, “Wow, there’s something really 
special going on here; we’re making a really great 
record.” 

Since December, the band has been on the road, re- 
cently completing a couple of tours of the U.S. and 
Ontario. Their summer plans include concerts in the 
Maritimes, North-East states, Missouri, British 
Columbia and Alberta, all the while working on as 
much new material as their touring schedule will al- 
low. They’ re also presently negotiating a distribution 
deal with an American record company. 

“We’re plugging away,’ says Podolak. ““We’re 
definitely still in the dues-paying stage, but we 
have dreams of getting to a bigger place, and I def- 
initely think it’s possible. What it’s really 
all about, though, is that we’re playing a 
bunch of music that we all love.” 


Kind of Blue 


Trish Klein and Allison Russell play blues 
and jazz on the likes of banjo, clarinet and 
penny whistle. They call themselves Po’ 
Girl and know a thing or two about pawn 
shops and flop houses. It’s all about emo- 
tion, they tell Roddy Campbell. 

The boundaries between roots and jazz blurs by 
the day — judging by recent recordings made by Ani 
DiFranco, Bruce Cockburn and Bill Frissell, at 
least. There’s the whole Cuban explosion, too. And 
Nora Jones headlining the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival. Well, the self-titled debut disc from Po’ 
Girl just adds more credence to that conviction. 

Po’ Girl consists of former Fear of Drinking singer 
Allison Russell and Be Good Tanya multi-instru- 
mentalist, Trish Klein. They’ ve known each other 
for donkeys, kipping in the same musicians’ flop 
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house and, naturally enough, jamming a lot. 
While Russell took up the clarinet and penny 
whistles, Klein added the banjo and fiddle to 
her arsenal of guitar and harmonica. So when 
The Be Good Tanyas recently stopped tour- 
ing because of Frazey Ford’s pregnancy, 
Russell and Klein had time on their hands to 
put out a record and gig together. 

Trish: “I wanted to do a creepy old jazz 
project with clarinet and banjo. And she said, 
“Yes, yes, we'll do all these old style jazz 
songs.’ We actually had this band that were 
doing old charts and learning and playing Put 
The Blame On Me and Do Right. 

“We have another demo that is all jazz. But 
as we progressed through jazz songs we 
started writing together. Eventually we real- 
ized that we had enough stuff to put an album 
together. It almost became like two different 
projects — jazz and a more urban folk.” 

In the end, they combined their two inter- 
ests on Po’ Girl and recorded it in four days 
with help from the likes of fiddler Jesse 
Zubot and beatbox maestro, Or Avery, who 
wrote the hip hop opera, Shotgun Wedding. 

“Treally work well when I have limita- 
tions as opposed to having a lot of time. You 
can get bogged down in detail,” says Klein. 

Sparse and seductively melancholy, it seamlessly 
combines covers of Elizabeth Cotton and Lester 
Brown with sterling original contemporary period 
pieces. As such titles as Gone In Pawn, Bleak St, 
Bad Luck Day Baby and Cold Hungry Blues sug- 
gest, this disc certainly falls within the classic blue 
boundaries of jazz. 

Allison: “We didn’t realise until we were 
halfway through recording that there was a certain 
darkness running through the album. But I think 
there is hope there as well. We were a bit worried 
at first, “Oh dear, it’s a bit too melancholy.’ But it 
all seems to fit together. I don’t think it’s really 
dark so much as our coming of age in this city. 
Trish is from Winnipeg and I’m from Montreal but 
we’ ve come into our own as adults and musicians 
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Allison Russell and Trish Klein 


in this city [Vancouver]. So it’s obviously a transi- 
tional time in anyone’s life. Different things affect 
you and it isn’t always light and fluffy.” 

Indeed, at one point Russell was so broke she had 
to pawn her clarinet. The experience shows up in the 
extra lyrics she added to Elizabeth Cotton’s Gone In 
Pawn. Reversing that trend on the original Bleak St., 
Russell rounded it out with bits from Tom Waits’ /ce 
Cream Man. Again, it all came from her initial expe- 
riences on Vancouver’s seedy Eastside. 

Allison: “I knew that Hastings was kind of an 
historic street and I decided to take a walk. I just 
had a lot of trouble processing what I was seeing 
because there really isn’t an equivalent in 
Montreal. I met this woman in an an alcove. It’s a 
true story. I stopped because I thought she was 
maybe in serious trouble. It didn’t look like she 
was breathing and when I went up her she sat up. I 
had been singing Tom Waits’ Ice Cream Manas | 
had been walking down the street because I was 
really nervous. I sing to myself when I’m upset. 
And she actually sat up and said, “I haven’t heard 
that song in ages’, and started singing it with me. 
So we're actually sitting in this alcove in the rain 
singing Tom Waits. It was a bizarre encounter.” 

Allison Russell grew up in Montreal and devel- 
oped an appreciation for traditional ballads from 
her Scottish grandmother. Her dad played fiddle. 
When she moved to Vancouver at 18, she eventu- 
ally wound up recruited by Tim Readman to sing 
mainly British traditional songs with Fear Of 
Drinking. Po Girl marks quite a departure. 

“Tt is quite different,’ says Russell. “What is par- 
ticularly special about this project is it’s the first 
I’ve done where I’m doing more writing and col- 
laborating. I find it really inspiring writing and 
working with Trish. It’s very fulfilling. Fear of 
Drinking was loads of fun and a great experience 
but it was more of being in someone else’s project 
as opposed to really feeling it was a part of me.” 

Trish Klein was born in Regina but grew up in 
Winnipeg doodling on the piano and guitar. 
However, a trip to the folk festival there in 1992 
changed her life for ever. After that nothing mat- 
tered more than playing folk music and touring the 
world. Her dreams finally came to fruition with the 
success of The Be Good Tanyas’ wonderful debut 
Blue Horse. \t generated enormous international 
critical acclaim. With the Tanyas taking a sabbati- 
cal, she appears thoroughly content playing her part 
in Po Girl and practicing the blues on her banjo. 

“The banjo is a very traditional blues instrument,” 
she says. “I really like playing that style. ’'m learn- 
ing more about a blues banjo. It’s really funky. My 
favourite banjo player is probably Taj Mahal.” 

Both Klein and Russell concur that they are 
drawn to the loose interplay between their voices 
and instruments in a jazz setting. Both also confess 
an affection for ragtime and dixieland. And if 
pushed, they’ ll single out Billie Holiday and Louis 
Armstrong as particular inspirations. 

Trish: “Jazz came out of the pre-civil rights era. 
You can hear the suffering and the history the 
words carry. There’s lots of emotion and feeling 
that was growing out of the oppression of those 
times, the hardness of those times. When you hear 


Po’ Girl: hey sister, can you spare a dime? 


Billie Holiday sing Strange Fruit it is so other- 
wordly. It comes from such a real and such a hard 
place. It has to be to come out of such pain. For the 
same reason the early blues and old-time music, the 
work songs of the South, and also the tradi- 

tion appeals to me for that kind of reason. 

They carry such an emotional impact.” 


See, See Ryder 


Former Goth, Serena Ryder, turned up third 
in the latest Penguin Eggs Favourite New 
Discoveries of 2002 critics’poll. Include 
Austin roots rocker Jimmy LaFave among her 
fan club. Ryder’s roots stretch from Calypso to 
country. Roddy Campbell provides the details. 

She’s the size of tuppence, Serena Ryder. But 
with a voice like a foghorn and a great big Gretch 
guitar dangling from her shoulders, she commands 
plenty of presence. 

Still barely out of her teens, she has already re- 
leased four discs and is currently recording a fifth. 
And this spring she completed her first Western tour 
opening for the likes of The Waifs and The Be Good 
Tanyas. And while her records suggest a singer 
made from the best parts of a young Melanie Kafka 
and Janis Ian, live, Ryder also yodels convincingly 
country style and belts out blues a cappella. 

“The main reason I started a cappella singing was I 
would write songs in the bath tub,” says she. “And 
when I do it with crowds it seems to get them loose. 

“Blues is something I’ ve always felt in my 
blood. It’s always been something I’ve been able 
to sing. People hear me sometimes on the radio 
and they come to see my show and they are ex- 
pecting to see a big black women or something. 
It’s in my blood and it’s in my roots. I’ve 
Caribbean roots” 

To classify Ryder as a blues singer, however, 
would surely facilitate a visit from Industry Canada 
for deceptive labeling practices. But then neither 
does the former Goth hang her cloak on a country 
peg despite a lifelong fascination with Roger Miller 
and a more recent interest in Hank Williams. 


—— 


“The country influence came from my [step] fa- 
ther when I was growing up listening to a lot of 
Roger Miller in the car at at a very young age, 
probably two years old. 

“Hank Williams is someone I got into three years 
ago. I found a collection of his songs; it was like an 
oyster. I had no idea that there was so much good 
material. Most of his songs are amazing. . . 

“T don’t know exactly what the appeal is but I 
know that it’s something that speaks to you right 
away. The words are simple. The chords are sim- 
ple. It’s not hard on the ears at all. . .I think it is re- 
lating on the sad, dark level everyone feels. Hank 
Williams didn’t write many happy songs.” 

While born in Toronto, Serena Ryder grew up in 
the small farming community of Millbrook, ON, — 
30 minutes south of Peterborough. Her biological 
father came from Trinidad and played in Calypso 
bands both there and in Toronto. They never met 
and he died when she was 12 years old. Her mum 
was a singer and dancer before she settled in 
Millbrook. Obviously, Serena attributes her initial 
musical interests to her family. Growing up in 
Millbrook though, had its problems. 

“T didn’t have very much friends. The thing that 
was fun to do was stand in front of the corner store 
and get people to buy you smokes. And that wasn’t 
fun for me. I was a bit of a weird kid — not weird 
but not normal for a small town. I dyed my hair 
dark and wore white makeup.” 

You were a Goth? 

“T was a Goth. From the time I was 12 to the time I was 
15, the awkward years were spent very awkwardly.” 

Those angst-filled teenage years she documented 
on her debut recording, Falling Out. She now de- 
scribes her songs then as cohesive but too similar 
in structure. 

“Basically I don’t want anybody to ever hear it. [don’t 
like it at all. 1 don’t hate it by any means. It is something 
that I’m going to be proud of probably in five or ten 
years. “Wow! I was only 15 when I did that’.” 

Whatever, a rep’ from the giant Sony corporation 
came snooping around with an offer of sorts. 
Young Ms Ryder, however, had other plans and 
firmly but politely told him to take a hike. 

“T didn’t understand what he was talking about 
half the time. I wanted to be more in control and I 
wanted to understand the business a bit more before 
[had other people do things and say things for me.” 

A year later, she released Live At Market Hall—a 
disc recorded by chance by blues combo Jackson 
Delta. She opened for them in Peterborough and they 
caught it on tape. It turned out a memorable show and 
they gave her permission to use the recording provid- 
ed she gave each a copy of her disc. While it hints at 
her then infatuation with Ani DiFranco and Alanis 
Morissette, it also reveals Ryder’s first tentative steps 
into the realm of jazz and blues. 

A Day At The Studio followed and is exactly 
what the title says it is. Originally made as a demo, 
it initially grew legs as a promo piece. The six- 
track Serena Ryder Live, she recorded for CBC 
Radio’s program Bandwith. And it’s a rough but 
wonderful little calling card. She really possesses a 
remarkably thrilling voice — full of captivating 
conviction and copassion. Celebrated Austin- 


based roots rocker Jimmy LaFave was certainly 
smitten. He caught her at the North American Folk 
Alliance convention in Jackson, FL, in 2001, and 
promptly invited her to Texas as his guest. 

“He chauffeured us around for the two weeks we 
were there. We did some radio interviews and we 
did a few shows with him. It was really exciting. . 

. There was so many people who knew who he was. 
Every five seconds there were people stopping, 
‘Ah, there’s Jimmy LaFave. Can we have your au- 
tograph?’ Like he’s a big rock star out there who 
has all these fans and ladies chasing him around 
constantly. It was very exciting. We would go into 
restaurants and we wouldn’t have to pay because 
we were with Jimmy LaFave. It was good.” 

Finally, the day after this interview took place in 
April, Ryder set off to meet Toronto’s Hawksley 
Workman — an author and multi-instrumentalist 


combination of Ziggy Stardust-era David Bowie, 
Sparks and Queen. Workman will oversee Ryder’s 
first, extensive studio recording and then release it 
on his label, Isadora Records, in the fall. 

“Tm playing all the instruments,” says an obvious- 
ly excited Ryder. “I’m going to be playing the bass, 
the drums, the piano and all the backups. ’m also 
going to produce it. Hawksley is going to 
co-produce. He’s going to come in every 
once in a while and kick my ass and make ( 
sure I’m not making crap. I’m so excited.” 


Welsh Rarebit 


Welshman Jon Langford has had more part- 
ners than Liz Taylor. His latest collaboration 
with the Sadies on the alt.country gem, The 
Mayors of the Moon, certainly proved chal- 
lenging. “I was out of my depth. . Jt was very 
healthy,” he confesses to Tom Metuzals. 

Its easy to imagine Jon Lanford’s frame in the stu- 
dio .. .like a chef presiding over the massive kettle — 
adding ingredients, stirring everything for the latest 
stew. As any good chef, Jon Langford has mastered 
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the art of juggling. The Welshman is a writer, 
singer, guitarist, political activist, painter, co- 
conspirator and main protagonist in the 
Mekons and many others. Juggling so many 
projects and people quenches Langford’s 
thirst for new ideas and collaborations. 

His latest project Mayors of the Moon is an ener- 
gized, fluid haystack of Americana. It’s also an 
amazingly cohesive collaboration with Canada’s 
favorite twangsters, The Sadies. 

For 25 years, Langford has been dragging vari- 
ous influences into the studio, mostly in the form 
of people and bottles, concocting pure, thrilling 
music. From the raw punk days of the Mekons to 
more recent projects like the Pine Valley 
Cosmonauts and the Waco Brothers, Langford 
never seems at a loss of co-conspirators. 

Recording with the Sadies was different. 

“Usually I am the experimenter, not the experi- 
mented upon” grumbled Langford happily on the 
phone from his studio in Chicago. “Normally I 
drag people in and make things happen, rubbing 
my hands together with evil glee. With the Mayors 
of the Moon album, it was the other end of the 
stick, I felt like I was the one being experimented 
on. I was out of my depth and had to change what I 
do. It was very healthy.” 

An alt-country gem, Mayors of the Moon, seam- 
lessly merges the surf—country feel of the Sadies 
with the charming, gruff Langford. You don’t blink 
when the heartbreak steel guitar slips under his 
thick Welsh accent. The success of the album 
speaks more to the purity of purpose. Or maybe it’s 
as simple as Langford sees it: “anyone can do it.” 

Coming together through the Bloodshot family 
and a common friend in Sally Timms, the idea to 
forge an album between Langford and the Sadies 
was simply hanging in the air. Without regard to 
audience, reason or timing, they decided to make 
the most of the opportunity to work together. 

“In my experience, the best music is made when 
we thought no one was really listening. The 
process of making this record with the Sadies was 
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so strange that I wasn’t thinking about who was 
listening. Basically, we were just handing lyrics to 
the band in Jiffy bags, hoping they would do some- 
thing with it. The whole thing was a bit wild. They 
arranged the tunes in keys that I wasn’t familiar with 
and rehearsed it together before I even came into the 
picture. Its chunks of the process I wasn’t involved 
in, that I normally would be . I basically got to 
Toronto and we did a couple of gigs (at Toronto’s 
Horseshoe Tavern.” and then headed into the stu- 
dio. 

However strange the setting, the results have critics 
buzzing. The album has been gathering slobberingly 
enthusiastic reviews - including Penguin Eggs — 
praising Mayors of the Moon as one of the best en- 
tries into the Americana scene for 2003. 

Drawing on and integrating the ideas of folks around 
him, is a powerful pattern for Langford. From the ear- 
ly days with the Mekons, democratically writing in the 
studio, to writing complete records on his own, 
Langford remains his own man, with strong opinions 
and solid sense of purpose. But the energy and his ea- 
gemess to blow open the doors and invite innovation 
make great things happen. 

“These days, because of my advanced years, my 
statesman-like presence, people tend to let me do 
what I want ...But the important thing in a collab- 
oration is knowing when to let people go ...I tend 
to let people do what they do - but you drop it into 
a different environment and see what happens. 
Most humans are pretty good at that, we invent 
what is necessary to fit in or to challenge things 
around us. That’s the role of collaboration.” 

Having Blue Rodeo’s Greg Keelor around dur- 
ing the recording brought a different sort of influ- 
ence. “He sat around nodding approvingly, plying 
me with port. It did feel like we were out on a 
limb. We weren’t quite sure what we were doing. 
And Greg was very encouraging, like a Zen pro- 
ducer: He didn’t say do this or do that. He was just 
there. I really enjoy his company.” 
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Lyrically, Mayors stretches from broken-hearted 
tales to political rants. Langford has never been 
shy about his politics. The recent Anti-Death 
Penalty CD series for Bloodshot ( Vol 2 is about to 
be released) received staggering amounts of mail 
renouncing Bloodshot and Langford. And the anti- 
war leaning of Mayors’ track American Pageant 
might prompt a few more. 

“But that’s alright. You don’t have to buy the 
records. That’s the point. I recognize that Iam a 
limited taste. I don’t think the world would be a 
better place if I sold two million albums, or 20 
million records. I think I am fairly content with a 
smaller audience that might actually be interested 
in what I’m doing. Some very dodgy people are 
behind this country at the moment and they are 
very greedy and prepared to go to great lengths to 
get what they want. I feel it’s important to publicly 
stand up. Freedom of speech is in danger at the 
moment in the States. There is a definite 
McCarthy-ism happening. It’s not very healthy, 
and it’s dangerous for democracy. I hate to imag- 
ine what they can do. I’ve got my kids here, and 
nothing is going to get better unless people stand 
up and say what they are thinking at every oppor- 
tunity that they have.” 

Not surprisingly, between New York galleries 
showcasing his paintings, touring with his various 
bands, the juggler’s next musical project is another 
collaborative experiment, this time with British 
legend Kevin Coyne. 

“We wrote the songs in a day. His stipulation 
was that nothing would be written down — just go 
in and see what happens. It could’ ve been a disas- 
ter, but we both sussed out that we had enough re- 
spect for each other, liked what each had done in 
the past that this could work.” 

Until then, we’ll gorge on the generous servings 
of his other projects that deftly blend the 
satisfying humour, political opinions, ( 
and pure passion of Jon Langford. 


Jon Langford 


Bolero Ties 


Ibrahim Ferrer shined shoes and sold 


as 


: PENGUIN 
peanuts and lottery tickets on the streets EGGS 
of Cuba until Ry Cooder knocked on his symmer 
door. He made the master of bolero into 2003 


a world music star. “Sometimes I think 
it’s just a series of lies or dreams,” 
tells Tony Montague. 


he 


Ibrahim Ferrer saunters onto the stage of 
Vancouver’s Orpheum Theatre and before 
he’s sung a note the entire sold-out audience 
is standing to applaud him. The 76-year old 
Cuban, the unlikely star of Wim Wenders’ 
1999 documentary Buena Vista Social Club, 
grins broadly and basks in the warmth of the 
lights. In the film Ferrer was overwhelmed 
by the adulation of the crowds and the atten- 
tion of the world’s media. Today he’s clearly 
more used to fame and fortune. Yet there’s a 
hint of disbelief on Ferrer’s face as he peers 
from behind his hallmark round-lensed 
specs to survey the auditorium and the 
cheering fans, as if he can’t quite believe the 
magic is still working. After all, he’s living 
out his own rags-to-riches fairytale. 

Ten years ago Ferrer was a deeply disap- 
pointed man. The master of the bolero saw 
the romantic ballad slipping into what appeared to 
be an irreversible decline in popularity in his coun- 
try, along with traditional son (the Afro-Cuban 
dance music that give rise to salsa and timba). 
Worse still Los Bocusos, the band in which he’d 
been involved for most of his life, was increasing- 
ly indifferent to his talents. Feeling humiliated and 
defeated, Ferrer decided to retire. It looked like the 
sad end to a career that had spanned more than half 
a century. 

Born and raised in Santiago de Cuba and or- 
phaned at a young age, Ferrer was obliged to sing 
on the streets by the time he was fourteen, in order 
to survive. “I was already in love with boleros, and 
used to perform Argentinian tangos in that style,” 
recalls Ferrer, interviewed before the Orpheum 
concert, “But in the little group I was a part of, I 
needed to be able to cover a range of different pop- 
ular styles.” The honey-voiced singer gained a 
strong reputation locally, and in time joined the in- 
fluential Orquesta Chepin-Choven. Later he per- 
formed in the orchestras of the legendary Benny 
Moré and of Pacho Alonso. In all these groups, 
however, Ferrer found himself relegated to the 
sidelines. 

“T entered Pacho Alonso’s band [which later be- 
came Los Bocusos] in ‘52, on condition that he 
sang the boleros and that I sang the dance num- 
bers,” says Ferrer, speaking in Spanish. “After a 
while he decided he wanted to.do those numbers 
too. I was never credited for what I did on any of 
the records — there was the name of the bandleader, 
the group, the songwriter, but never the singer.” 

Ferrer was even told his voice wasn’t suited to 
boleros. That’s when he quit singing altogether. 

For two years the despondent Ferrer shined 
shoes, sold peanuts and lottery tickets, and did var- 
ious other odd jobs to get by. Then one day in 
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...the new album... 


Representing: The Laws, Searson, Steve Schellenberg, 


’ wy “an Hour of 
Rick Unruh, Vox Violins, Gord Johnson, Brandy Lemaiste 


Rootsy, Bluesy, Folksy, Alt Country, 
Feel Good Music” 


KENNY BUTTERILL 
16 great musical 
guests including 
Willie P. Bennett, 

Ray Bonneville and 
Norton Buffalo. 
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“.. a sincere,hard working songwriter whose work 
deserves wider recognition.” 
- Holger Peterson, Stony Plain Records 


58 Antares Drive, Unit 1B, Ottawa ON K2E 7W6 
voice: 613-727-0123 fax: 613-727-8575 


info@nutshellmusic.com www.nutshellmusic.com 


nutshell music 


A perfect blend of irreverence and integrity 


Available at 
Record Stores and 
Online Stores or 


Toll Free (Canada Only) at | www.NoBullSongs.com 
1 888.884.6343 


For the latest info: 
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Artist Representation: Anya Wilson 416.977.7704 or awilson@netsurf.net 


music pr -oduction 


The Studio and Services 
State of the art 24-track digital recording studio in quiet, comfortable home environment 


Offering a full range of services from budgeting and grant applications right though 
pre-production, recording, mixing, mastering, graphic design and manufacturing. 


Quality equipment for recording acoustic music, a full range of instruments 
and access to some of Canada's best studio musicians 


The Producer 


Paul Mills is one of Canada’s most respected producers and engineers of folk and roots music. His credits include Stan Rogers, 
Sharon, Lois & Bram, John Allen Cameron, Natalie MacMaster and J.P. Cormier. Recent productions include Denny 
Doherty, Aengus Finnan, Ron Hynes, Terry Kelly, Trevor Mills, Ron Nigrini, Joy Norman, Tanglefoot, and April Verch. 


“Paul can draw the best out of both the musicians and the The Millstream 


music” — Steve Ritchie, Tanglefoot : 
31 Burnview Cr, Toronto, ON M1H 1B4 


“With Paul Mills at the helm, the sounds are superb” Phone: 416 289 2777 
_- Grit Laskin, Borealis Records Email: info@themillstream.com 


Web: www.themillstream.com 
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Dilapidated Beauty is 
the much-anticipated 
fourth album from 
Juno-Award-winners 
The Paperboys. 


An ambitious 2-disc set, 
it sees the band 

moving away from its 
Celtic / bluegrass origins 
towards a 1970s-inspired 
Americana Soul sound. 


Blending Eagles-laced 
alt-country with 

Tower of Power horns 
and gospel choirs, 
Dilapidated Beauty 

is aS much a departure 
as it is a homecoming. 


Out now on Stompy Discs. 
Wwww.paperboys.com 


March 1996 his life changed forever. Ry Cooder 
came to Havana to make an album of vintage 
Cuban music, and Ferrer was coaxed out of retire- 
ment to sing a bolero in the original Buena Vista 
Social Club sessions. He performed “Dos 
Gardenias, and so impressed Cooder that he was 
invited to sing the lead on three other tracks. The 
rest is musical history. 

In 2000 Ferrer won a Grammy for his debut solo 
disc Buena Vista Social Club Presents Ibrahim 
Ferrer, and toured the world from Tokyo to 
Toronto. This spring he released its follow-up 
Buenos Hermanos |Good Brothers| — an even 
more accomplished recording, brimming with 
fresh ideas. 

“On the first album we concentrated on more 
vintage sounds,” says Ferrer. “This one is nothing 
like it. We included different sounds, different 
types of tune, different rhythms. These songs make 
me feel younger. And three of them [La Miisica 
Cubana, Boquifene, and Hay Que Entrarle a 
Palos a Ese] are my own.” 

Among the guests playing are Cooder, Tex-Mex 
accordionist Flaco Jimenez, the Blind Boys of 
Alabama, and piano giant Chucho Valdés. 

For his Orpheum concert Ferrer didn’t have any 
of the above artists, but he’s backed by 18 stellar 
Cuban musicians, many of whom appear on the al- 
bum - such as original BVSC alumni Cachaito 
Lopez on bass, and Guajiro Mirabal on trumpet. 
Manuel Galban, who recently released the best- 
selling Mambo Sinuendo with Cooder, plays su- 
perb electric guitar and organ. Most of the material 
is drawn from Buenos Hermanos such as the title 
track’s mid-tempo mambo with a funky groove, 
led off by Galban on the organ. Another song, La 
Musica Cubana, provides Ferrer with a vehicle to 
pay homage to the greats of Cuban music; he man- 
ages to list over 30 names, and with typical gen- 
erosity includes the man who had slighted his own 
talents, Pacho Alonso. 

There are several boleros of course. Naufragio 1s 
a particularly beautiful example of the genre, 
unashamedly romantic though not dripping with 
lush arrangements. On the album Ferrer is accom- 


Ibrahim Ferrer 


panied by Jimenez who gives the tune dis- 
tinctly norteho embellishments. Perfiume de 
Gardenias, and Mil Congojas have more of a 
‘50s feeling, with something of a Hawaian 
colour courtesy of Galban’s twangy guitar. The real 
barnstormer on Buenos Hermanos and at the 
Orpheum is Ferrer’s Hay Que Entrarle a Palos a 
Ese. It’s an uptempo son in the mold of the Buena 
Vista Social Club's Candela, the song he chooses 
for his encore. A large section of the crowd, which 
has barely been able to keep seated through the oth- 
er fast-paced numbers, takes to the aisles to dance. 
When the music is over Ferrer stays at the front of 
the stage for a couple of minutes, taking the hands of 
as many fans as he can reach. Asked earlier how he 
responds to these scenes of enthusiasm and adora- 
tion, after so much time in the shadows, Ferrer 
laughs then confesses: “I have to look at the film [by 
Wim Wenders] of the Buena Vista Social Club to be- 
lieve it. Sometimes I think it’s just a series of lies or 
dreams. I thought I was going to die without anyone 
taking any interest in me. Now the world 
knows me better than I know myself!” 
The ebullient Ferrer assures me he has ( 
no plans to retire a second time. 
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If Bob Dylan’s The Times Are A Changin’ 
was the utility synopsis of the ‘60s, then 
surely Bruce Cockburn’s Trouble with 
Normal (It Only Gets Worse) was the perfect 
summation of the numerous global disputes 
and disasters that dominated the ‘80s. 
Almost twenty years later, Cockburn still re- 
mains as insightful, vitrolic and optomistic 
as ever. His superb new album, Roddy 
Campbell reckons, is the bees’ knees. 

“You can’t jump a jet plane like you can a 
freight train,’ sang Gordon Lightfoot in 1966. 
That one line from Lightfoot’s Early Morning 
Rain came to symbolize a transition in North 
American folk music. At the time, it seemed to 
separate the past from the future — Woody 
Guthrie’s era from Bob Dylan’s. 

The same, I suspect, might be said of Bruce 
Cockburn’s /f 1 Had A Rocket Launcher. It too 
marked a clear distinction between past and 
present protest songs. The sentiments of ‘If I had 
a rocket launcher, some sonofabitch would die’ 
sure as hell bore little resemblance to that of 
‘Ain’t gonna study war no more.’ 

Rocket Launcher appeared on his remarkable 
recording Stealing Fire in 1983. It solidified 
Cockburn’s international standing after a some- 
what false start with the fleeting but wonderful 
hit, Wondering Where The Lions Are Looking 
back and forward from that LP it is apparent that 
he has created an amazingly consistent body of 
work over the course of 27 albums. The latest, 
You’ve Never Seen Everything, has all the superb 
classic elements. While he again marches behind 
an activist’s banner, he also offers a sense of pur- 
pose and of joyful optimism. The lyrics are pow- 
erful, meaningful and challenging and the music 
is richly textured and employs ever-changing 
structures like jazz and Sufi blues. It’s all delight- 
fully graced by a host of friends such as Jackson 
Browne, Emmylou Harris, Sam Phillips, Sarah 
Harmer, and Colin Linden. 

For all that, the iron fist still remains inside the 
velvet glove, its presence raised on the mar- 
velously dreamy Put It In Your Heart. It was 
partially inspired by comments made on televi- 
sion by American evangelist Jerry Falwell in the 
aftermath of the terrorist attack on New York’s 
Twin Towers. 

‘He said, ‘It seems clear to me, and it should 
be clear to all you folks out there, that this terri- 
ble tragedy is the fault of gays and lesbians and 
people who’ ve had abortions.’ I just didn’t 
proverbially know whether to shit or go blind I 
was laughing so hard. It was ludicrous but it was 
so evil at the same time. It was so completely in 
the Osama bin Laden ball park. . .[ was so struck 
by that manifestation of fundamentalism; I was 
moved to respond and that’s part of the origin of 
that song. The idea really came from a medita- 


tion —I do that on a regular basis. The proper re- 
sponse to it is to put it into your heart. Before 
you make your judgments you need to absorb it 
into your being in a way that allows for under- 
standing and a response that doesn’t perpetuate 
more of the same.” 

And just for the record, Cockburn does not 
consider himself a pacifist. “The reason I’m not 
a pacifist is I don’t think that violence is ever 
justified, or necessarily justified, I just think you 
can’t avoid it sometimes.” And yes, he did sup- 
port the Canadian government's refusal to go to 
war in Iraq. “I think Canada did the right thing,” 
he says. “I think we could have done it in a more 
forceful way in terms of taking a stand. But I 
think [Prime Minister] Chretien went as far as 
he could in that direction without earning the 
overt enmity of the US, you know. So I think we 
did the right thing.” 

One driving theme of You've Never Seen 
Everything is musical diversity. Jazz has reap- 
peared with a vengeance particularly on the vitri- 
olic anti-greed polemic Trickle Down and the 
capricious but panoramic Everywhere Dance. 
Both are co-writes with New York jazz pianist 
Andy Milne, which helped Cockburn overcome a 
creative dry spell. Recorded with members of 
Milne’s avant garde combo, these tracks are laced 
with freewheeling poetry that partially derives 
from Cockburn’s lifelong infatuation with Alan 
Ginsberg. Violinist Hugh Marsh also resurfaces 
for the first time in more than a decade, most 
spectacularly on Wait No More —a glorious com- 
bination of country-blues and Eastern mysticism. 

“Wait No More, I wrote that with the Eastern 


Brace Cockburn 
influence in mind. I was dicking around with 
blues between takes and Colin [Linden] said, 
‘Nice voicings.’ And I said, ‘Oh yeah, I’m doing 
my six blues licks.’ And he sort of looked at me 
funny and he said, “Everything you play is the 
blues.’ I never thought of it that way. A better 
way to describe it - it’s kind of a Sufi song - in a 
way it’s phrased as a love song but it’s really 
about the divine. So it seemed appropriate to 
have that Turkish kind of sound in it.” 

Cockburn rarely hires singers for his recording 
sessions. Then again, why would he when he can 
invite such friends as Harris, Browne, Phillips 
and Harmer for a sing-a-long. He singles out 
Harmer for her exceptional contributions. 

“Sara Harmer was amazing. She heard those 
songs once, basically. She listened to the song, 
sung the part, the part was perfect, her singing 
was perfect, the feel was exactly right and we 
moved on to the next song. She did that three 
times in a row, and then she was done. The only 
bad part about it was she wasn’t around long 
enough, because her company was very enjoy- 
able. But I was blown away. I don’t think I’ ve 
ever been at a session like that where somebody 
didn’t have to fix something.” 

Bruce Cockburn was born in 1945 and grew up 
in Ottawa. Like many teens of his era, he fell un- 
der the spell of Elvis Presley, Chuck Berry et al. 
Cockburn first began thrashing out his rock n’ roll 
daydreams on a guitar at the age of fourteen. After 
high school, he studied music briefly at Berklee in 
Boston. That city had one of the most thriving folk 
scenes in the USA at the time and produced the 
likes of Joan Baez and The Jim Kweskin Jug 


Band. Inspired by all of this, Cockburn returned to 
Ottawa after a year to form several folk rock bands 
before turning solo in 1969. His self-titled debut was 


“He said, ‘It seems clear to me, and it should be clear to all you folks 
out there, that this terrible tragedy is the fault of gays and lesbians and 
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released in 1970. people who’ ve had abortions.’ I just didn’t proverbially know whether lat 
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fourth release, proved likewise, particularly Mama 
Just Wants To Barrelhouse (All Night Long). 
“Mamma Wants to Barrelhouse All Night Long got 
on the radio and audiences got into it. It kind of 
scared me because I was used to the coffee house 
reverent, quiet. Here was this audience stomping 
along. It kind of spooked me a bit.” 

While jazz first surfaced Jn The Falling Dark 
(1976) and rock raised its head on Humans (1980), 
Dancing In The Dragons Jaws (1979) provided 
the international hit Wondering Where the Lions 
Are. While largely spiritual in tone, unbeknownst 
to most, its lyrics masked real concerns raised dur- 
ing a dispute between China and the Soviet Union 
about the possibility of a nuclear war. Such ambi- 
guity comes with the territory, apparently. 

“My ego would actually like everybody to get it, 
to get every word, and savour every nuance, and 
all that. That isn’t how it works. Really, the impor- 
tant thing is that people are touched by it. How is 
not really that important. The main thing is that 
people are appreciating the songs in their own 
way. I mean if I listen to a Bob Dylan song I have 
no idea if I am getting out of it what he put into it 
or what he intended. It’s the same with any piece 
of art. You look at a painting and what do you see? 
Is it anything like what the artist sees? An artist has 
to stand back from that aspect of the work. It’s a 
little harder for singers and songwriters to stand 
back because there’s an audience response which 
is immediate.” 

If Bob Dylan’s The Times Are A Changin’ was 
the ultimate synopsis of the turmoil of the “60s 
then surely Cockburn’s Trouble with Normal (It 
Only Gets Worse) was the perfect summation of 
the numerous global disputes and disasters that 
dominated the “80s. He witnessed first hand the 
revolution in Nicaragua. And in 1983 OXFAM 
sponsored his visit to the Guatemalan refugee 
camps in the jungle at Chiapas, on the Mexican 
border. An estimated 100,000, largely Mayan 
refugees, had fled there to avoid the death squads 
organized by the Guatemalan military junta. Not 
wanting to incite a border conflict, the Mexican 
government pretended the refugee camps didn’t 
exist and allowed the junta to strafethe refugees 
from helicopter gunships with impunity. Cockburn 
was in tears when he wrote his response to these 
horrors: [f1 Had A Rocket Launcher. 

“T was so upset by my encounter with 
Guatemalan refugees. They would tell of their 
atrocities in a completely unemotional tone. The 
effect was jarring. After all the things these people 
had suffered, and were suffering, the Guatemalan 
military were still attacking them. They wouldn’t 
leave them alone. I felt at that time these people in 
the helicopters had forfeited any claim to humani- 
ty and the proper response was to blow them to 
bits, you know (he laughs). I don’t really believe 
that’s true but that’s how I felt. I thought that feel- 


— Bruce Cockburn reacts to Jerry Falwell’s comments in the wake of 9/11 


ing was worth sharing with people in this part of 
the world; because, how easy it was for me to feel 
that way and to immediately want to respond to vi- 
olence with violence.” 

More recently, he has spent time in Cambodia 
and Vietnam under the auspices of the Vietnam 
Veterans of America Foundation to further their ef- 
forts to ban landmines. Three years ago there was 
still one undetected landmine for each Cambodian. 
One person in 260 is an amputee or a mine victim. 
An estimated 1.7 to 2.5 million were tortured and 
murdered by the dictator Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge between 1975 and 1979. Their horrific 
legacy inspired Postcards From Cambodia on 
You’ve Never Seen Everything 

“You can’t be in a crowd of Cambodians and not 
see the people missing limbs or blinded. It’s hor- 
rendous. But what I really was struck by was the 
broader human implication of their whole experi- 
ence, which fully hit me in the presence of the 
Killing Fields’ monument, which the song de- 
scribes. It’s a glass tower with 9000 skulls in it, ap- 
proximately. It’s not shocking which is the really 
weird part of it. I guess one of the reasons it’s not 
shocking is that I preceded going there with a visit 
to what they call the Museum of Genocidal 
Atrocities, which was Pol Pot’s torture center. 

“The torture thing was the worst thing I have ever 
seen. Not that there was anything to see. It was a 
converted school. It was just horrible little rooms. 
You know what was done where. The playground 
swings were used as torture instruments; it had just 
a hideous vibe. So going to the Killing Fields after 
that was peaceful. What it seemed to say to me was, 
‘It’s a human thing that was done there, a tragic side 
of human nature.’ And that’s the thing that needs to 
be observed and attempted to be understood about 
those types of events rather than we need to go out 
and get that motherfucker or whatever.” 

Much of the political agenda on You've Never 
Seen Everything — Trickle Down, Tried And Tested 
and All Our Dark Tomorrows in particular —is as 
scathing and stirring as anything in his storied past. 
They derive from a growing frustration with what 
he considers a world out of balance. “That balance 
is seriously in need of righting if we’re not going to 
capsize. With ongoing environmental degradation 
that will be irreversible. It’s going to be severe. Wars 
over oil are one thing - wait to we start fighting over 
water. That’s a given. It’s not so much frustration it’s 
fear and a belief that we can actually still turn it 
around. I don’t think it’s too late. It’s very close to 
the line. If the right moves get made we have a 
chance to reduce the effects of the damage.” 

Can music make a difference? 

“Not by itself, no. Music acts as a kind of dew 
point around which popular sentiment can coa- 


lesce, especially in North America, and 
even more especially in the United States 
where people really don’t have much of a 
sense that there are other people who feel 
like that they do — if they happen to be dis- 
senters to the general headlong rush of 
things. The mainstream media don’t carry 
real evidence that there are dissenters ex- 
cept when they’re being beaten up by cops. 
People looking around go, ‘I feel all these 
things but I’m alone - I can’t do anything 
I’m powerless.’ But when they hear a song they re- 
alize other people are listening to the same song 
and appreciating it. Then they are not alone. That’s 
empowering. Music can provide movements for a 
progressive movement - or for a reactionary move- 
ment for that matter - but not more than that. 

“T think things do change a bit but the essence of 
human nature doesn’t seem to change much. I do 
get hints that maybe we are improving slightly. But 
that improvement, if it’s true is being met with con- 
siderable resistance. I don’t feel ’'m banging my 
head against the wall because my job is to 
make songs out of what comes at me in life ( 


and touches me in a way that triggers the 
creative process.” 
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SHINE UP MY BOOTS TOUR '03 


PERFORMING LIVE AT THE 
FOLLOWING CANADIAN FESTIVALS: 


June 20, 2003 - June 22, 2003 
North Country Fair - Joussard, AB 


June 28, 2003 
Harbourfront Centre - Toronto, ON 


July 05, 2003 
Cisco Systems Bluesfest - Ottawa, ON 


July 06, 2003 
Dauphin Countryfest - Dauphin, MB 


July 10, 2003 - July 13, 2003 
Winnipeg Folk Festival - Winnipeg, MB 


July 18, 2003 - July 20, 2003 
Folk on the Rocks - Yellowknife, NWT 


August 01, 2003 - August 02, 2003 
Jasper Folk Festival - Jasper, AB 


August 22, 2003 
Taber Cornfest — Taber, AB 


August 23, 2003 - August 24, 2003 
Calgary Blues & Roots Festival -Calgary, AB 


Look for the JUNO nominated album 
"Five Dollar Bill" in Festival CD Tents! 


www.corblundband.com 
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Twentieth Annual Hillside Community Festival « July 25-27 
Rain or Shine - On the island at Guelph Lake - Just 75 minutes from Toronto - Camping available 


® @ 
early bird tickets oxy sia"s2vcsn 
y Only $60 - save $20: 
Phone orders: 519-763-8817 or visit www.hillside.on.ca for a local outlet. 
*Day-of Weekend Passes: $80 


Line-up will be announced June 3 at our website. 


First on the new Hillside Community Stage! 


Barenaked Ladies 


Raise-the-Roof Benefit Concert 

with special guest Danny Michel 

Wed. July 23 - 7:30 pm (gates open at 6 pm) - Guelph Lake Island 
$35 General Admission 


Initially, benefit concert tickets can ONLY be bought with the purchase of Hillside Early Birds. 
You can buy one benefit ticket per Early Bird. Separate Barenaked Ladies tickets will go on 
sale after June 15 or once all Early Bird tickets are gone. All ages require a purchased ticket 
for the benefit. Proceeds go to construction of the Hillside Community Stage. 


Hillside Info: www.hillside.on.ca or 519-763-6396 
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Hearing England’s Shirley Collins sing was 
like being introduced personally to God’s 
own gentry, writes our Ken Hunt. Collins 
changed his life. Here’s why. 

England’s folk music has seldom, if ever, cap- 
tured the general public’s imagination on its 
class-riddled home turf. Indeed, when it comes 
to their indigenous folk culture the attitude of 
most of England’s population is distant and 
tends to default to the old line about trying any- 
thing once save for morris dancing and incest. 
(The composer Michael Nyman wittily trotted it 
out on BBC television at the end of April.) 
Through a hard core of folkies that includes 
Frankie Armstrong, Anne Briggs, Martin 
Carthy, Shirley Collins, The Copper Family, 
Louis Killen, the Watersons and Waterson: 
Carthy, English folk music has touched people 
and fed their imaginations around the world. Of 
them all, Shirley Collins did more to bridge the 
divide between folk music’s believers and the 
infidels than any other single Folk Revival act. 
And note, there’s no mealy-mouthed probably 
equivocation in there. 

Although she seldom sings in public nowa- 
days, it is meet and right that she is England’s 
first female folksinger to get the full boxed set 
treatment. Fledg’ling's four-CD Within Sound is 
a wholly deserved tribute to a remarkable career 


Shirley and Dolly Collins 


in music. “Boxed sets are relatively new,” she 
admits, “but there’s enough to have devalued 
them? because there are a couple that aren’t so 
brilliant. Not that the singers themselves aren’t 
brilliant, it’s just that the way the boxes are done 
isn’t so hot. I suppose what I most appreciate 
about it is that it’s recognition on David Suff’s 
part that he thinks that I’m worth giving a boxed 
set to. It’s a recognition not just for me but for 
the music as well.” 

As far as David Suff, who put together the 
package for his enterprising one-man 
Fledg’ ling label, is concerned, when a musician 
or act has created such a huge body of respected 
work over so many years, “Career retrospec- 
tives make sense.” 

Nowadays, there can be few people who live 
in a musical monoculture devoid of outside id- 
ioms and influences. That is the nature of our 
age and indicative of the prevalence of radio 
and retrievable music. Appreciating any music 
that isn’t mother’s milk necessitates a learning 
process and, however pleasurable or rewarding 
the experience may be, work. For generations, 
Anglo-American idioms and mid-Atlantic ac- 
cents have bombarded and boxed the English 
collective ear. The upshot is that most people 
listening to English folksong — with its odd in- 
tervals, ‘rhythmless and cadence-free zones’ of 


tunes and bizarre, wholly-unsuitable-for-mi- 
nors’ subject matter — will need or have needed 
to attune their ears and re-orientate the brain at 
some point. The principle of learning how to 
‘get’ English folksong is little different to learn- 
ing how to listen to, and appreciate, say, 
Hindustani dhrupad or sitar music or Bulgarian 
leg-knotting time signatures. 

What Shirley Collins taught me and many other 
herberts was how revelatory and addictive un- 
locking the meters, meanings and interior designs 
within the songs she sang could be. Hearing her 
sing was like being introduced personally to 
God’s own gentry, meaning the fashioners of such 
folk jewels as Geordie (who “never murdered 
any” only poached the king’s deer), The 
Blacksmith (a cliffhanging masterpiece about 
faithlessness), Whitsun Dance (Shirley’s first hus- 
band, Austin John Marshall’s threnody about the 
sweeping changes to the fabric of English society 
and the countryside after the 1914-1918 War) and 
Just As The Tide Was Flowing (an oral keepsake 
from the sisters’ Aunt Grace). 

The best (traditional) songs are insightful rep- 
resentations of eternal verities. “Some of the 
songs are profound,” she concurs. “People 
think, ‘Oh folk music, it’s somebody plonking 
around on guitar.’ It’s not! It’s the most pro- 
found expression of all sorts of aspects of hu- 
man life, with the wonderful mystery of how it 
got to the point it’s at today. I’ve said this before 
and I'l] always say it, but I would dearly love 
just to be able to find one song and trace it back, 
just to follow that little thread back to who sang 
it, where it was sung, and how many people 
sang it. Just that line back to the point where it 
reaches us today.” 

When she sings a song as emotionally devas- 
tating as The Blacksmith, originally on her and 
her sister’s magisterial Anthems In Eden (1969), 
her rendition is pure musical litotes. The re- 
straint employed is enough to make all Baez’s 
Silver Daggery sound like Hollywood huckster- 
ing. In the song, Collins plots the pride and fall 
of a woman who believes everything is going 
swimmingly, only to discover that her sweet- 
heart has deceived her. Adoration melts into be- 
wilderment. “The Blacksmith,” enthuses 
Shirley, “is such a great song; I truly believe it’s 
one of the great songs of all time. What is it 
about it? It’s the way that the words are present- 
ed about him going across those fields gather- 
ing primroses or the burning sun spoiling his 
beauty; it crystallizes everything so. It’s such a 
picture of England and the bewilderment of los- 
ing love. You’ re with it absolutely all the way. If 
anybody had sat down and written it, you would 
wonder how this person managed to survive to 
write this. And here it’s come down to us 
through illiterate farm labourers and their 
wives! I think Dolly’s arrangement for it is so 
lovely. I’m sure that a lot of composers would 
think that her harmonies are too straightfor- 
ward. Benjamin Britten and Percy Grainger just 
had to introduce harmonies that are at odds with 
what the songs were. To my ear. But I think that 
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WHEATFIELD SARA AND TIM 
WITH CROWS THESEA HARRISON BRIDGES 


“Ballads at their best.” 
Les Siemieniuk, Penguin Eggs 


“A beguiling songwriter ... eloquent poetry.” 
Steve Givens, Acoustic Guitar 
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Wor kin ; ’ well ; Sparse, assured, tasteful [arrangements], allowing Harrison's fine 
; voice and work on guitar and mandolin all the room they need." 
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Stay tuned for this legendary Scottish-Canadian folksinger’s new 
CD, “Love, Lust & Loathing” / Co-founder with Ewan MacColl : " 
& Peggy Seeger of the acclaimed “Critics Group”. www.timharrison.ca 
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Dolly got it absolutely right every single bloody 
time! She didn’t miss at all. I think it was because 
we were born in the class of people that made this 
music. It was inborn in us. That might sound fanci- 
ful but we came from the right class and we were 
born at the right time. The real thing was still about 
to hear. It was imbued in us or, as Jimmy Driftwood 
always said, it rubbed off on their hands.” 

There isn’t space here to discuss Shirley Collins’ 
life, times or work in detail. She simply did too 
much. She sang unimpeachable song-stories set 
off by seductive arrangements — for which her 
arranger-composer sister Dolly was largely re- 
sponsible — of narcotic melodies. Hers was such a 
beautiful voice and, importantly, she sang in a dis- 
tinctively Southern English accent. When you 
chatted to her at a folk club, it was plain that her 
singing and speaking voices were one and the 
same. In an era of phoney accents — step forward 
Mick Jagger — hers was a breath of fresh air from 
Sussex. As Within Sound shows, the trajectory of 
her career gathers up some of the English Folk 
Revival’s most influential recordings and move- 
ments. From her work with the American folk- 
lorist and collector Alan Lomax (which included 
the field trips that resulted in Atlantic’s truly re- 
markable Sounds of the South collection outside 
the purview of Within Sound) to her work with the 
guitarist Davey Graham and, later, Dolly Collins, 
through to her Early Music and folk-rock collabo- 
rations and beyond, her achievement might be 
likened to a beacon burning on a pinnacle. 
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Within Sound's chronologically organization shows 
off not so much creative growth spurts as the sheer 
changeability of her art. Album to album, she contin- 
ually reinvented herself, as no other act on the 
English folk scene ever did. Whereas many folk acts 
made essentially the same album again and again and 
again with different repertoire and accompanists, she 
continually changed stylistically. The progress and 
lack of repetition is shown to be all the more astound- 
ing by having it laid out in this fashion. Along the 
way, only her voice never changed. 

“T have to say it ‘happened’ rather than it was 
planned in advance that one would do something 
different the whole time. Things did evolve. It was 
the discoveries. It was those fortunate meetings. It 
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was my Own interests in the sorts of music I 
liked listening to — Early Music, for example 
— that led me into these other things. Ina 
way it did just grow. There was obviously a 
great deal of thought involved with each 
record once we decided to do the recording 
we were doing. I think it’s possibly because 
my personal life and my singing life were so 
bound up that whatever was going on in my 
life was reflected in the records as well. The 
influences, the things that were happening, 
the people I met as I went along. 

“Tt’s all rather fortunate the way things 
happened. I was fortunate to meet Lomax in 
the first place. I was fortunate later to meet 
Ashley [Hutchings, her second husband]. I 
was fortunate to have David Tibet come on 
the scene; he put out the first compilation of 
the Topic stuff. 

I was incredibly fortunate to have David Suff as a 
champion. I was absolutely blessed with these keen 
figures but then I also think they were also blessed 
with me. I've stopped being so modest nowadays 
because when I listen to the stuff I know it’s so 
good. I’m not going to sit back and pretend that it’s 
not now.” 


Within Sound is a timely reminder of Shirley 
Collins’s influence. What she sang entered the 
British folk bloodstream. Without her I wouldn’t be 
sitting here signing off this piece and you 
reading it. She had the power to change 
lives. As Within Sound demonstrates. 
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Also with: 


Sarah Harmer - Lynn Miles - Jane Siberry 
Trout Fishing in America - Arrogant Worms 
David Francey - Ian Tamblyn - Tegan & Sara 


Fruit - Richard Wood - Leela Gilday 
La Bottine Souriante 


and many more. 
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f ever there was a performer whose music captured people's day-to- 
day experiences, it was Stan Rogers. His powerful lyrics portray the 
poetic ruggedness of the Canadian landscape and the tenacity of her 


people. Stan left an enduring legacy of songs that have become woven 


abe into the fabric of Canadian culture. Songs like Mary Ellen Carter, 
/=\in Montréal, Québec | , SS, 
. Northwest Passage and Barrett's Privateers have 
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influenced an entire generation. 


Make plans now to be part of 


the 3rd annual Folk Alliance Canada 
RendezVous Folk!, in partnership ft Sexedilantee than sae tha 
this year with international arts ; Prabal EM edee coce ¢ 


SReAS FCM002 —Between the Break 
organisation CINARS (www.cinars.org), lias ERP, 


. ere - 7 FCM 007 From Fresh Water 
and networking opportunities é FCM010 = HomeinHalifax Uf « 


with Canadian and international — FCMO11 _—~Poetiic Justice d 
presenters, folk industry Sees oe FCM012 _— from coffee house to concert hall 
representatives, managers, agents [7 tobe Athon clay eals Sean senteeaek 
4 . : R002 Sar the Family 
and artists. Showcase applications 
now being accepted, deadline 
July 1, registration and other 


Fe : A For information regarding all Stan Rogers products, please visit our website: 
details available online. | ea 


The Stan Rogers Page 


www.stanrogers.net fem@stanrogers.net 


\Fogarty’s Cove Music 
: 23 Hillside Avenue South « Dundas « Ontario + L9H 4H7 


Cdn Dist Festival Distribution 1 800633 8282 fdi@festival.bc.ca 


Get il “folked up’ in Red Rock 


This summer, bring the kids along for the 1st annual "Live From the Rock Folk Festival" August 8th, 9th and 10th in Red Rock, Ontario. 
Join us as we celebrate music and the arts on the beautiful northern shores of Lake Superior. As the sounds of music and laughter echo 
off the water and cliffs, you'll be glad you did. wm 
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www.livefromtherock.com gets you all of the info you'll need to chart your course to Red Rock this summer. 
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Gates open Friday Aug 8th at 10 am and close at 6 p.m. on Sunday Aug. 10th 2003 
- 3 daytime workshop stages 

- family area and stage 

- line up includes more than 50 performers 
- artisan's village 

- on-site camping 

- festival cafe and food booths 
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Weekend advance passes on sale from 
May Ist to July 31st through the Thunder Bay 

Community Auditorium Box Office 1-800-463-8817 

or their website www.tbca.com Advance tickets $40 adult 
$30 for seniors (65+) and youth (12-18) Camping (unserviced, 
passes $10 per person over 12. Kids under’ 12 FREE! 


SUPERIOR NORTH 
Community Futures Development 
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A Stan Rogers retrospective 


Photo: Courtesy the Edmonton Folk Music Festival 


Stan Rogers’ songs made heroes out of 
ordinary people — fishermen, farmers, 
migrant labourers, soldiers and sailors. 
He salvaged Canadian folk music from 
a mire of derisory cliches, man. Twenty 
years after his death, his influence runs 
deep and the legend remains 
undimmed. His friends and family re- 


flect on his legacy. By Roddy Campell 


June 2, 1983, 18:51 EST: The first hint of 
trouble on board Air Canada flight 797 from 
Dallas to Toronto occurs over Louisville, KY. A 
strange smell fills the back of the McDonnell 
Douglas DC-9. Simultaneously, a circuit break- 
er for a toilet pump trips in the cockpit. It would 
not reset. A passenger catches the attention of a 
flight attendant and points to smoke coming 
from under the door of the left rear washroom. 

A fire smoulders inside its walls. ACO2 fire extin- 
guisher does nothing to stop it. Capt. Donald 
Cameron is alerted and he sends his first officer, 
Claude Ouimet, to investigate. Just as Ouimet leaves 
the cockpit, the electrical power for the left side of 
the plane fails and the crew activates the emergency 
battery backup. Ouimet finds the toilet door hot to 
the touch and suggests to Cameron they land. 

19:03: The 41 passengers and five crew 


Stan Rogers 


members are now 21 miles southeast of Greater 
Cincinnati International Airport and descending 
to 8,000 feet. As the plane drops the cabin fills 
up with thick, black smoke and the attendants 
move the passengers towards the front of the 
half-empty plane. Wet towels are handed out in 
an effort to mask the smoke. It takes Cameron a 
further 13 minutes to land flight 797. 

19:20: The loss of electrical power meant no 
brake antiskip and four tires blow out on landing. 
Once on the ground, the emergency evacuation 
procedure goes into effect. But by this time, the 
smoke is so overwhelming the captain needs as- 
sistance from the cockpit. Twenty three of his 
passengers do not reach the exits before flames 
engulf the aircraft. Among the dead, 33-year-old 
Stanley Allison Rogers. His body lies facing in 
the opposite direction to the nearest door. 

At Rogers’ funeral service at St. John’s Church, 
Hamilton, ON, June 8, Paul Mills, his longtime 
friend and producer, reads the eulogy. “Stan 
Rogers,”’ says Mills, “will be remembered as the 
songwriter who made a difference.” 

Oh, and how. Twenty years later, nobody be- 
fore or since has made an impact on Canadian 
folk music like Stan Rogers. Nobody. Before the 
release of his debut LP, Fogarty’s Cove in 1976, 
Canadian folk music languished in a mire of de- 
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risory clichés, man. Seven years and five albums 
later, Rogers gave folk a peerless dignity. His 
songs such as Northwest Passage, Barrett's 
Privateers, The Jeannie C, Make And Break 
Harbour, The Field Behind The Plow, Harris 
And The Mare and The Mary Ellen Carter liter- 
ally transformed Canadian culture. Here was a 
contemporary songwriter who made heroes out 
of ordinary people — fishermen, farmers, migrant 
labourers, soldiers and sailors. Occasionally writ- 
ten in historical settings, his songs have such a 
ring of authenticity that they are still frequently 
described abroad as traditional — surely the ulti- 
mate tribute paid to any songwriter. 

He opened a door which allowed Garnet 
Rogers, James Keelaghan, Spirit of the West, 
Bruce Guthro, Laura Smith, The Rankin 
Family and Great Big Sea to pass through. 
Indeed, it’s inconceivable to contemplate the 
whole ongoing East Coast musical boom with- 
out Stan Rogers. 

“To be quite frank,” says Toronto-based luthi- 
er and songwriter Grit Laskin, “there has been 
nobody since with that blend of skills. He had 
such an incredible and appealing voice and 
such brilliant songwriting and guitar playing 
ability. We have lots of good talent here, as you 
know, but nobody of that stature. That’s my 
honest opinion.” 

Laskin played on several of Rogers’ records 
and built his distinctive six- and |2-string gui- 
tars and his long-necked mandolin. They initial- 
ly met in the late ’60s in Hamilton. While Stan’s 
voice was incredible even then, and his guitar 
playing “interesting,” his writing was fairly typ- 
ical of the times, inspired by the usual suspects 
— Joni Mitchell, Gordon Lightfoot and the like. 

Rogers made two singles for RCA — Here's To 
You Santa Claus (1970) and Fat Girl Rag (1971). 
The titles speak volumes. An association with 
New York’s Vanguard Records proved equally 
unfruitful in 1973. As Tam Kearney, co-founder 
of Toronto’s most (in)famous folk club, Fiddlers 
Green, says: “Stan wasn’t doing so well then be- 
cause he wrote a lot like, ‘Iam a young man and 
I have to be laid a lot’ kind of songs.” 

While Stan’s brother and musical partner, 
Garnet, declined to be interviewed specifically 
for this feature, we spoke in 1999 about Stan’s 
early writing. 

“A lot of people’s jaws drop when they hear 
this sort of thing, but Stan was writing a lot of 
Elton John-influenced music in the early 70s. 
He was singing like Elton John for godsakes,” 
said Garnet. “I was playing flute on this jazzy, 
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poopy, throwaway stuff. But he was able 
to leave all that behind and write Make 
And Break Harbour, which is the first 
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SUMMER So what brought about this dramatic 
2003 change? How did this Elton John wannabe 


turn into “Canada’s tuning fork,” as Mitch 
Podolak — the godfather of Canadian folk 
festivals — describes him. 

It seems there were a number of factors, 
his family roots among the most prominent. 
He was born in Hamilton on Nov. 29, 1949, 
just a year after his parents, Valerie and 
Nathan Allison (Al) Rogers, had moved 
from Nova Scotia. Valerie and Al, however, 
kept in close contact with their families. 

“When I was born, [mom] took me 
home to show me to the folks,” wrote Stan 
in the liner notes for Fogarty’s Cove. 
“Mom’s brothers, most of them, anyway, 
played or sang, or both, and I guess it natu- 
rally followed that one of my earliest memories 
would be of my uncles sitting around my grand- 
parents’ kitchen, ‘half shot,’ playing guitars (some 
of them home-built) and singing old tear-jerkers 
by Wilf Carter, Hank Snow and Hank Williams, 
with Aunt June and Mum and all the rest joining 
in, in more-or-less harmony, while Dad looked on, 
smiled, and played referee. It was one of these un- 
cles, Lee Bushell, who made me my first guitar 
when I was five, out of Ontario birch, welding 
rods and an old toothbrush. A fine-sounding instru- 
ment —I still have it.” 

While Stan spent numerous childhood summers 
in and around Canso, NS, he grew up in Hamilton 
listening to the Grand Ole Opry on the radio with 
Garnet and playing first rock and then contempo- 
rary folk in local coffee houses. 

A key figure in Stan’s life was Paul Mills. They 
met for the first time at The Hub coffee house in 
London, ON, in 1969. Mills, a postgraduate stu- 
dent in chemical engineering at the University of 
Western Ontario, had cut his teeth playing hooten- 
anny, then dabbled in rock before settling on much 
the same contemporary acoustic music as Stan. 
That night, however, Paul backed the headliner, 
Mary McCarthy, while Stan did a guest spot. 

“T was in the back room tuning and my wife Bev 
said, “You better come and hear this guy; he’s amaz- 
ing.’ So I came out and he was,” says Mills. ““We end- 
ed up back at Mary’s house that evening jamming in- 


to the wee hours. We spent the next day together jam- 
ming, the two of us, and we became friends. 

“Stan ended up moving to London because he 
liked the scene so much. The scene grew and was 
nourished in ’70, ’71 through a coffee house called 
Smale’s Pace. It was wonderful. Regulars includ- 
ed Willie P. Bennett, David Essig, David 
Bradstreet, Doug McArthur and myself. It was a 
club where we could all get up on stage and make 
fools of ourselves and learn. And we all did that 
regularly. So it was really a place to ply the craft.” 

While none of them played traditional music, 
Mills and Rogers grew fascinated with the folk- 
rock of Steeleye Span and Fairport Convention 
that filtered from the UK. The nickname Steeleye 
Stan made the rounds. 

Mills, now more devoted to music than his stud- 
ies, successfully applied for a producer’s job at 
CBC Radio in 1973. A year later he started the na- 
tional folk program Touch The Earth, hosted by 
Sylvia Tyson. The new job called for a move to 
Toronto where he discovered Fiddlers Green, a 
folk club started in 1971 by three lads from the 
UK, Tam Kearney, Jim Strickland and Richard 
Avery. This trio formed the core of the club’s 
house band, The Friends of Fiddlers Green. Their 
ranks would eventually include Grit Laskin and 
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Air Canada flight 797 


Curly Boy Stubbs and Stan Rogers 


Ian Robb among others. And they played and sang 
mostly traditional British and Irish material. 

Fiddlers Green was the only folk club in Toronto 
at the time. Leon Redbone started as a floor singer 
there. So did a 10-year-old Colin Linden. Indeed, 
the reunion between Bill Monroe and Earl Scruggs 
took place at Fiddlers Green. 

“This Saturday night Scruggs called,” says Tam 
Kearney. “He said, “We’re in town. It won’t cost 
you. We’ ll just come and play.’ We said, ‘Yeah.’ 
The next thing Bill Monroe calls. ‘Oh, come on 
up.’ So we got a bunch of people and we locked 
the door. We had an hour from one, and then an 
hour from the other, and then they played together. 
Earl Scruggs told me it was the first time in 21 
years they played together’.” 

No wonder Stan Rogers gravitated towards 
Fiddlers Green. He quickly became fast and firm 
friends with the house band. And they would in- 
spire one of his best known songs, the a cappella 
Barrett's Privateers. It first surfaced at the 
Northern Lights Festival in Sudbury, ON, in 1976. 

“Thad the feeling he always felt a little bit left out 
because we were British, self-indulgent chorus 
singers,” says Friends concertina player, Ian Robb. 
“He didn’t have very many chorus songs at that 
time and he was kind of fishing around for some- 
thing to lead. Presumably, he decided to go away 
and write one. We were having a bit of a do after 
the festival one night in the hotel. Stan disappears 
for a while. He comes back a couple of hours later, 
walked into the room, uttered the immortal words, 
“Suck this back you limey bastards,’ and launched 
into Barrett's Privateers. | think he tried to give us 
the idea he had just written it but I have a feeling 
he probably had most of it written beforehand.” 

Robb would later write the hilarious parody, 
Garnet's Home-Made Beer — a tribute to the 
younger Rogers’ DIY brewing abilities. Garnet 
Rogers, six years Stan’s junior, left high school in 
1973 and immediately took up with his brother. He 
played flute and fiddle and had a profound impact 


on Stan’s songs. 

“No other person can claim to be so much of an 
influence on my music, or so indispensable to 
what I do,” wrote Stan in his songbook, Songs 
From Fogerty’s Cove. The notes for that book 
were written at the home of Anne and Mansel 
Davies in Bragg Creek, AB, in 1982. Mansel, from 
Wales, played guitar in the ’60s for such influential 
traditional British folk acts as The Corries and Ian 
Campbell, before emigrating to Alberta. He co- 
founded the Calgary Folk Club and booked Stan 
Rogers on numerous occasions. 

“Garnet was pivotal to what Stan did,” says 
Mansel. “Gamet’s music was always complementa- 
ry to what Stan was doing. Whenever they were on 
stage, if people were looking at Garnet they would 
see him looking at Stan all the time. He was deliber- 
ately funneling the attention to Stan. Garnet was just 
a phenomenal help to him, no doubt about that. They 
were very, very Close. I know they were.” 

“Garnet was tremendously important,” says 
Ariel Rogers, Stan’s wife whom he married in 

| 1977. “Garnet brought a younger perspective to 

: the music; he brought a different kind of energy to 
the arrangements. I think Stan was really glad of 
Garnet being with him. They worked well together 

| by and large. Like all brothers, they had their dis- 

agreements — the rough passages.” 

Around the same time that Garnet threw his lot in 
with Stan, their Aunt June had a pivotal word with 
her older nephew. She asked him to write songs 
| about the people and places around Canso — a re- 

gion on the northeast tip of the Nova Scotia main- 
land first settled by Basque fishermen in 1610. 

“I guess you might say my roots are pretty firmly 
set in that part of the world,” Stan wrote on the liner 
notes for Fogarty’s Cove. “So much so, I suppose, 
that when Aunt June (by now Mrs. Sam Jarvis) sug- 
gested that I started writing songs about the place, I 
couldn’t resist and Fogarty’s Cove came along. Most 
of the other songs on this album, and indeed the 
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whole idea behind it, evolved from there.” 

The songs for Fogarty’s Cove were written be- 
tween 1973 and 1976. During that time, Stan made 
several recordings for Paul Mills at the CBC and dis- 
covered a small studio in the Hamilton suburb of 
Ancaster run by a teenage kid named Danny Lanois. 
Lanois’ studio was in his mother’s basement. 

“Stan thought he would like to go and do a demo 
there so he dragged me along,” says Mills. “The 
CBC work was more orchestrated, more instru- 
ments, because that was the sound they were look- 
ing for. But the Danny Lanois demo was more 
stripped down. I’m pretty sure Make And Break 
Harbour was on it. Fogarty’s Cove, was on it. I 
think a song California was on it.” 

Daniel Lanois, of course, went on to record some 
of the most popular names in contemporary music 
— Bob Dylan, U2, Peter Gabriel and Emmylou 
Harris to name a few. But in those days, folk 
singers like Stan Rogers were his bread and butter. 

“He was in and out of my studio all the time work- 
ing on something or other,” recalls Lanois. “He just 
had that big voice. People loved big voices. He got 
the gift from God. It was the big he-man voice and 
that’ Il get you in the door. He was a great singer.” 

The demo made at Lanois’ studio, Mills played 
for a visiting Mitch Podolak in 1974. Podolak had 
started the Winnipeg folk festival the year before 
and had hired Mills as a guitar player. He actually 
went to Winnipeg to record for Touch The Earth 
but Podolak talked him into performing at work- 
shops with the likes of John Hammond Jr. under 
the pseudonym Curly Boy Stubbs in order to avoid 
any possible conflict of interest. Totally impressed 
by the Lanois demo, Podolak booked Rogers for 
Winnipeg the following year. 

“After Stan came to the festival in 1975, Paul 
said to me, “Stan doesn’t have a record label’. And 
he went through the history,” says Mitch. “And I 
happened to have five grand — every penny I saved 
in my entire life. And I went and borrowed another 


Garnet and Stan Rogers 


five grand and we went and did it. 
“Thad a lot of faith in Stan. How do you 
not have faith in a guy who writes songs 
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ences, Rogers wanted to make records on his 2003 


own terms and Barn Swallow Records provid- 
ed that opportunity. 

“He had ventured into the big-label world 
of commercial music very early in his ca- 
reer and it left a bad taste in his mouth— the 
first time with RCA and the second with 
Vanguard,” says Mills. “Both times it ended 
badly and he swore up and down it would 
never happen again.” 

Fogarty's Cove was recorded and mixed 
in less than a week by Paul Mills in a con- 
verted red-brick schoolhouse in Springfield, 
ON, in 1976. It had sleeping quarters so 
they worked long, hard hours to finish it 
within their limited budget. The contributing musi- 
cians included, among others, Stan, Garnet, Curly 
Boy Stubbs and Grit Laskin (listed as the masked 
luthier of Dupont Street because he lacked the 
mandatory musician’s union card to participate in 


such sessions). 

Ten of the twelve tracks on Fogarty’s Cove, in- 
cluding the traditional Newfoundland ballad, The 
Maid On The Shore, were set in Canada’s Atlantic 
provinces. The beautiful love song, Forty-Five 
Years, and the instrumental Plenty of Hornpipe 
(not), were the only exceptions. It sold 8,000 
copies in nine months — a phenomenal amount in 
these days for an independently released record. 
Critics hailed it as a landmark. In Britain, the dis- 
cerning Southern Rag (which eventually became 
Folk Roots — the most influential magazine of its 
kind) described it as “a damn good debut.” 

“Tt was the quintessential East Coast album,” 
says Ariel. “If you look back, there was nothing 
like that coming out in the mid-’70s.” 

Within months, Stan had the bit between his 
teeth again. He wanted to record his backlog of 
more introspective songs. Mitch Podolak gave the 
nod and Stan, with Paul again as producer, began 
to record what became Turnaround. Midway into 
the recording, though, Mitch called a halt. He 
could no longer afford to bankroll the new LP. 

“The second album, they went way over budget. I 
hadn’t enough to cover it,” he says. “I was so busy 
with the Winnipeg folk festival. I said to Stan, ‘Make 
me a really obscene offer and I'll give you the 
record.’ So he made me a $2,500 offer, not for the 
publishing, for Barn Swallow Records. I had made 
my money back, I had a piece of the publishing, I 
had a lot of fun, and I didn’t have to do it.” 

It took several months of negotiations, but Stan’s 
mum and dad put up the money to finish Turmaround. 
They wound up running his fledgling record compa- 
ny, Fogarty’s Cove Music, from their kitchen. 

The new record included the wonderful Jeannie 
C. (printed in its entirety elsewhere in this issue), a 
brilliant cover of Archie Fisher’s Dark Eyed Molly, 
and a thoroughly convincing traditional Oh No, Not 
7—inspired by Steeleye Span but learned from Ian 
Robb. Nevertheless, the new record took a beating. 
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~ Summer festival appearances include 
Hillside (Guelph, ON), 
Blue Skies (Clarendon, ON), 
Summerfolk (Qwen Sound, ON), , 
and Eaglewood (Pefferlaw, ON). ~ 
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The ArtsCan 

Circle is an 

independent, 

volunteer- 

run group 

working to 

link creative 

artists with 

Native youth 

in Canada. 

Our hope is to encourage self-esteem among youth in 
isolated communities through a cooperative 
exploration of the arts. 


We gladly accept financial contributions 
and instrument donations. 
For more info please contact: 
info@artscancircle.ca or 613-476-9797 


www.artscancircle.ca 
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One of North America’s Last 


Free Folk Festivals! 
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August 22: Folk Gala! 
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Stan’s fans wanted further celebrations of Maritime 
lore. Turnaround, by and large, gave them the soul- 
searching Song Of A Candle, So Blue and Second 
Effort, along with further evidence of Elton John’s 
influence, Try Like The Devil. 

“Tt took people a long time to forgive him for not 
doing an East Coast or a Maritime album. They 
were quite miffed,” says Ariel. “Consequently, that 
album has never done quite as well as the rest until 
recent years.” 

“Tt wasn’t nearly successful as Fogerty’s Cove, “ 
says Paul Mills. “It fell a little flat and I think that 
was a big message for both Stan and I.” 

If Turnaround proved a disappointment, Stan’s 
next effort, Between The Breaks ... Live! dispelled 
any doubts about his immense talents. He and 
Garnet had spent years perfecting their live act ac- 
companied along the way by several different bass 
players. When Emily Friedman, editor of the 
American folk magazine Come For To Sing, in- 
sisted they capture their raw energy live, Stan took 
her advice to heart. 

A crucial component to their live sets was al- 
ways a dynamic delivery of Archie Fisher’s Witch 
of the Westmorland. It immediately grabbed audi- 
ence’s attention. Stan, of course, had previously 
covered Fisher’s Dark Eyed Molly on Turnaround. 
They had met at the Mariposa Folk Festival in 
1976. Fisher, a pillar of the Scottish folk revival, 
wrote stunning traditional-based songs and helped 
pioneer the use of open tunings on the guitar. 
(Standard tuning on a guitar runs from top to bot- 
tom, EADGBE. He would tune his DADGAD, 
which gave a rich resonant quality to his playing.) 
Stan adopted Fisher’s techniques. 

“Archie, you can’t underestimate his impor- 
tance,” said Garnet in a Penguin Eggs interview in 
1999. “He was a major influence in terms of my 
writing and Stan’s writing.” 

“Tf Stan’s interest in traditional music was sparked 
by anything, it was sparked by his relationship with 
Archie, and listening to Archie’s music, and realiz- 
ing that he found, basically, lyrical works of soul 
partners,” says Ariel. “These two men had an enor- 
mous amount of respect for each other’s writing. 


And I think, too, they would 
have liked to spend more 
time together, but that’s what 
oceans do.” 

“The Witch of West-Mer 
Land was a track I recorded 
ona 1975 Folk Legacy al- 
bum [The Man With a 
Rhyme] with a mountain 
dulcimer,” says Archie. “It 
was a funny song to write 
because I wrote it in about 
25 minutes. It came out as a 
ballad. And Stan used it as 
an opener, I believe, for his 
live sets. He seemed to tur- 
bocharge it and it seemed to 
work. I hadn’t realized, 

Me sometimes it takes another 
Archie Fisher singer’s interpretation to re- 
alize how much power there 
is in a melody or a song. I was sincerely flattered 
he recorded two of my songs.” 

Incidentally, Archie’s sister, Cilla, and her hus- 
band, Artie Tresize, recorded the Jeannie C. on 
Cilla & Artie — an LP voted album of the year in 
1979 by the Melody Maker, then the top rock 
magazine in the UK. 

That same year, Witch of the Westmorland (Stan 
changed the spelling) was just one of several high- 
lights on Between The Breaks, recorded live at The 
Groaning Board — a large restaurant on Toronto’s 
Bay Street. While Stan’s working trio consisted of 
Garnet and bass player David Eadie, Grit Laskin 
and Paul Mills were brought on board for added 
strength. For a week they practised nights in 
Laskin’s shop at 192 Dupont Street. The recording 
took place April 19-22. About the only thing that 
went wrong with these dates, their photographer 
turned up with film too slow to capture the event. 
The cover of the album shows a picture of them all 
tuning up. It was the only time they stood still. 

“The gigs were really fun because they were 
packed with enthusiastic supporters,” says Paul 
Mills. “We just felt like stars up there. It was a 


great feeling. And Stan was in top form. We 

were all working our asses off to make it as 0 

good as we possibly could. And we just had PENGUIN 

great fun.” E 66S 
It still shows. Between The Breaks con- SUMMER 

tains several highlights: Harris And The 2003 


Mare, The Flowers of Bermuda, the defini- 
tive Barrett's Privateers (the only repeat) 
and Stan’s anthem, The Mary Ellen Carter 
—a tale of a scuppered ship refloated against 
great odds. 

By now Stan had made considerable in- 
roads in the West. It helped that Alberta’s 
booming oil-based economy attracted nu- 
merous Maritimers, who came out to support 
his shows. In 1980, Alberta celebrated its 
75th anniversary as a province. To celebrate, 
the provincial government hired Mitch 
Podolak to put together a travelling folk festi- 
val. Among others, Podolak booked Stan’s 
trio and American singer-songwriter Jim Post. Post 
was managed by a young American sparkplug by 
the name of Jim Fleming out of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. On Post’s recommendation, Fleming 
checked out Rogers and was immediately im- 
pressed. 

On only a handshake, they agreed to work with 
each other. Their game plan was to get Stan into 
bigger and bigger soft-seat theatres and away from 
folk clubs and bars so he didn’t have to go out on 
the road as much. With Fleming guiding his gigs, 
Stan’s career turned another corner. He would go on 
to play large, impressive auditoriums such as The 
Jubilee in Calgary and the Rebecca Cohn in 
Halifax. 

CBC Radio replaced Touch The Earth with 
Simply Folk in 1981. Its producer, Les Siemieniuk, 
worked closely with Stan on occasions. Siemieniuk 
provided Rogers with a tape recorder and he would 
send back reports from the road. He also gave Les 
an insight into how he created songs at a songwrit- 
ing workshop at the Calgary folk festival. 

“He explained how he wrote songs. It was really 
cool because he had not a formula but a system,” 
says Siemieniuk. “He was standing by a black- 
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board and he had the story and he wrote down all 
the words that he wanted to include in the song. 
‘So now how do you fit in these words?’ He just 
played with it from there. 

“He told me he had an office in downtown 
Hamilton. I always assumed he was a folk singer 
and sat down under a tree and wrote a folk song. 
No, he went to work every day when he was at 
home. Songwriting is work and you don’t do it at 
home. There’s always things to do at home. So he 
packed up and went to his office with a couch and a 
desk. To me, he thought about every aspect of this.” 

Between the Breaks sold well. And Fogarty’s 
Cove Music soon recorded and released albums by 
Grit Laskin (Unmasked), Eritage (La Ronde des 
Voyageurs, which Stan produced) and Friends of 
Fiddlers Green (The Far Side of the Ocean). Mr. 
Rogers, too, had plans for a new album. 

The spectacularly vigorous Northwest Passage 
released in 1981 was another milestone. Indeed, it 
surely ranks as Stan Rogers’ finest hour. Its focus 
shifts away from the sea and sets mainly on the 
West and North of Canada as it documents the 
lives of struggling farmers, desperate but proud 
migrant workers and daydreaming truck drivers. 
The Field Behind The Plow, Lies, The Night 
Guard, The Idiot, Free In The Harbour, and, of 
course, the mighty title track, are all superb, exhil- 
arating, testimonies to Stan Rogers’ huge talents. 

“T think the most memorable thing for me with that 
recording,” says Paul Mills, “was the morning I was 
having breakfast, again this was at Springfield, and 
Stan came down from upstairs where the studio was 
and he said, “Well, I’ve been up all night and I fin- 
ished a song.’ I said great, “Let’s hear it.’ And he sang 
Northwest Passage. { still get a lump in my throat 
telling you. After he finished that song I had tears in 
my eyes. It was so amazing.” 

It was the last album Stan Rogers released before 
his death. From Fresh Water and For The Family 
were completed posthumously. They were poles 
apart stylistically. Stan produced and recorded For 
The Family over a weekend in 1982. It features 
songs written by his grandfather, his uncle, Garnet 
and one original. These are rounded out by covers 
written by friends and several traditional ballads. 
The arrangements are sparse but affecting. 

At the other end of the scale, both the Canada 
Council for the Arts and CBC Radio kicked in 
money for From Fresh Water. Again, Rogers con- 
centrated on a specific region of Canada: Ontario 
and its Great Lakes. It featured lavish orchestral 
strings and was a deliberate attempt to broaden his 
audience beyond the loyal folk ranks. 

“He was quite clear about moving in that direc- 
tion,” says Grit Laskin, who played Northumbrian 
pipes, penny whistle and mandolin on the record- 
ing. “He always had one foot in the tradition but 
the arrangements were moving towards a poppier 
sound — a Gordon Lightfoot kind of approach. 
That was the direction he wanted to move in. That 
was probably not unwise seeing as where his reputa- 
tion was at the end. He was already filling bigger 
halls. He wanted to be in control.” 

‘At the time of his death, he was actually looking 
at offers from a couple of the majors because we 


were getting to the point where it was becoming very 


obvious we needed more distribution,” says Ariel. 
“This little company was outgrowing the kitchen.” 

“Fresh Water was all done except for some gui- 
tar parts,” says Paul Mills. “The vocals were all 
done, the orchestration stuff was done; although, 
he wanted the strings a little lower in the mix, 
which I did. The only thing left to do was a little 
lead electric guitar work.” 

Bob Mann filled that mandate. Recently, he’s 
better known as James Taylor’s guitarist. 

Stan died on his way back from the Kerrville 
folk festival in Texas. He was to play solo at 
Fiddlers Green the following night. Garnet and 


bass player Jim Morrison had left on earlier flights. 


For the Family came out in 1983. From Fresh 
Water followed several months later. Since then, 
Fogarty’s Cove Music released three more of Stan’s 
recordings. These discs included the live Home In 
Halifax (1994), the recorded plays inspired by his 
songs, Poetic Justice (1996), and previously un- 
recorded material, From Coffee House To Concert 
Hall (1999). His records have now sold an estimat- 
ed three-quarters of a million copies 

All that is his legacy. But what of the man himself? 
What kind of character created such a body of work? 

Stan Rogers stood six-foot-four, an imposing 
presence for sure. To those who didn’t know him, 
he could appear brusque, gruff, bad tempered. To 
his friends he was brusque, gruff, bad tempered 
but also loyal, generous and wonderful company. 

Tom Wilson of Blackie and the Rodeo Kings 
grew up in Hamilton and saw both sides of 
Rogers’ personality. He was one of the few who 
would give a 17-year-old kid a chance to perform 
at The Night Two folk club. But Wilson laughs as 
he remembers an early gig Stan and Garnet played 
at the Carden Street Cafe in Guelph, ON. 

“The stage was at one end, the window and front 
door were at the other end, and the hockey arena 
was across the street,” says Wilson. “And there 
was some kid breaking into their car and twisting 
the antenna of their van. Garnet and Stan stopped 
in the middle of (starts to sing Dark Eyed Molly), 
“Deep and dark are my true love’s...’ It stops. 
They jump off the stage, out the front door. 

“The whole audi- 
ence was com- 
pletely in a trance 
listening to them 
sing and they took 
off across the street 
and started ham- 
mering the shit out 
of this guy. This 
folk audience, their 
jaws were hitting 
the floor because 
they couldn’t be- 
lieve what was 
happening in front 
of them. This room 
of 50 people were 
watching the 
Rogers’ brothers 
go after this guy.” 
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“Tf he got angry about something, you know, 
stand back. He could get very angry. 
“But he was so generous. He would go and 


EGGS 
play gigs and lots of people would come up — symMMER 
to him, and many of them would say, ‘Gee, I 2003 


love your guitar.’ Then he would go on about 
me and the guitar. He would come back 
quite often with deposits for orders he took 
backstage. And he was doing this often 
enough that I just broke out laughing and go, 
“Not again.’ I know a lot of luthiers and no- 
body had heard of that before.” 

“He was a big man who didn’t suffer fools 
gladly,” says Archie Fisher. “But he was a 
fair man and that was the most important 
thing about him. He was straight from the 
shoulder, honest, direct. His humour was 
good and his humour was very sympathetic 
towards Scotland. For somebody who had 
that hard edge, the sensibilities that are found in his 
songs show another side that you seldom saw with 
personal contact. He wasn’t brash but he was big 
and a space cleared out from in front of him.” 

And so the last word goes to Paul Mills. 

“He was always opinionated, very bombastic, 
very quick to form opinions no matter what about 
— events people, politics, et cetera. When he made 
a friend it was a friend for life. If somebody rubbed 
him the wrong way, it pretty much stayed that way. 

“But he had a great respect for ordinary people. 
And it was that respect, I think, that resulted in those 
great songs. He would gather stories from ordinary 
people in bars, at parties, on the road, and with his 
great photographic memory he would remember 
every detail which would eventually pop out in a 
song. At the time it just never crossed my mind, but 
in retrospect, I would have to say he was a genius.” 

In 1984, Ariel founded three scholarships in Stan’s 
name for students in performing or associated arts. 
One is available for students at Salt Street high 
school in Hamilton, where Stan spent his formative 
years. Another is for high school students in 
Guysborough County, NS. And the third is 
open to any Canadian university student ( 
studying the mandatory disciplines. 
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Stan recording The Nancy for From Fresh Water 
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Daniel Lanois 


Daniel Lanois 


The Penguin Eggs Interview 


Alright, so he made Baby Buluga with 
Raffi. Daniel Lanois also made some 
of the greatest records of the last quar- 
ter-century. U2’s Joshua Tree, 
Emmylou Harris’s Wrecking Ball, 
Peter Gabriel’s So, The Neville 
Brothers’ Yellow Moon. . .oh, you get 
the picture. Danny Lanois started 
making records as a teenager in his 
mother’s basement in Hamilton. 
While raised in Ontario, Lanois was 
born into a Catholic, French-speak- 
ing family in Quebec. Invited to join 
the priesthood, he chose music to es- 
cape local snobbery and racism. His 


first big break came when former 


Roxy Music keyboard player, Brian 
Eno chose to record avant garde 
trumpeter Jon Hassell at Lanois’ 
Grant Street studio in Hamilton. That 
led to his work with U2. And the rest, 
as they say, is history. But while his 
reputation continued to grow collabo- 
rating with songwriters as diverse as 
Bob Dylan and Youssou N’Dour, 
Lanois has made three exceptional 
roots recordings of his own — Acadie 
(1989), The Beauty of Wynona (1993) 
and the recent, Shine. Rather promi- 
nently, it features his invigorated in- 
terest in the pedal steel guitar. Roddy 
Campbell poses the questions. 


It has been 10 years since your last disc, why 
wait so long? 


That’s a long time, I know. I kind of got caught 
up in production. I got a little tired of the business, 
to be honest with you. I was signed to Warner 
Brothers and all my compadres at Warner had left. 
So I found myself signed to a record company that 
didn’t know I was there. It’s not the kind of rela- 
tionship that makes you want to do business. But 
I’m out of that situation now and with Ant. That 
made a difference. They came to me and said, “We 
think you are great. We'd love to put out a record. 
Let’s hear some of your music.’ And they gave me 
a deadline. I said, “Okay, lets do it.’ All I needed 
was a bit of encouragement. It’s still not a full ex- 
cuse for waiting this long. The fact is I’ve got a lot 
of music that should be released and I’m going to 
do it more frequently from here on. 


Why the renewed interest in the pedal steel ? 


I’ve just fallen in love with this instrument all 
over again. I played it all my life. It’s my first in- 
strument. Somebody gave me a copy of the 
Trainspotting soundtrack. 


Ah yes, Deep Blue Day? 


Deep Blue Day. It’s a fantastic track. I had for- 
gotten how great it was. I thought, ‘Man this really 
has something to it.’ It’s really beautiful and has 
got that big jukebox sound which I love. I thought 


my slide playing is quite unique and it got me back 
into it. I’ve been playing it for the last few years as 
a result of that. I’ve gotten good with it in front of 
my own voice. I play it in this kind of lyrical 
gospel way. It’s not the kind of instrument that you 
can fake your way through. It’s a bit like the violin; 
your pitch has to be bang on. You have to play it 
every day to keep up your standards. In my experi- 
ence with record making, it’s all about whatever 
your passionate about. So thank God I have the 
ability to get excited about my tools. 


Why was it important to have Bono singing 
on Falling At Your Feet? 


That was just an of-chance. I co-wrote that song 
with Bono for Wim Wenders. He made a film 
called Million Dollar Hotel, and we came up with 
that song in the middle of making The Last Future 
record. I really liked the song and just wanted to 
give it another life. I included it on my record and 
Bono graciously let me use his vocal. 


There are four instrumentals on Shine and 
only one on each of the previous two, for any 
particular reason? 


I’ve always been fascinated mixing instrumen- 
tals with songs. If you think of them as part of an 
emotional journey, part of a listening journey, then 
they shouldn’t really be thought of as instrumen- 
tals. It should be, “Well the wind is blowing this 
way while we’re walking through the cottage.’ It’s 


just music in the air. [ have a high regard for that 
little instrumental J.J. Leaves LA. It’s got this pris- 
tine, beautiful, honest and clear tone. There’s no 
clutter, there’s no overdubs, it’s a mono recording. 
It’s a live recording directly to my mastering ma- 
chine. It sounds that way. It’s not busied up with 
the usual hoopla and concerns. And I really love 
that other instrumental Matador, which is essen- 
tially a revisiting of my Brian Eno chapter in the 
early ’80s. I have a very high regard for that part of 
my life, where there was a dedication to experi- 
mentation in the studio. 


There’s subtle blues and folk influences on 
songs like Red and As Tears Roll By, where do 
they come from? 


I grew up with these folk melodies. My dad was 
a violin player. 


Your grandfather too. 


Exactly. They call them violineux. They were 
country fiddlers really. They are just carrying on 
an old tradition, playing jigs. A lot of them are not 
unlike old Irish hymns, really (starts humming). 
They’ re lovely. They’re like school yard songs, re- 
ally, nursery rhymes. There’s always one of those 
that comes out when I write. As Tears Roll By is 
one of those. Then I used the Charley Patton loop 
—I just took from one of Charley Patton’s records 
and built on top of that. It just had a vibe and I 
thought this would be a lovely opportunity to have a 
kind of rusty old sound mixed with new technology. 


How much of the folk tradition has influenced 
your songwriting? 


I think it’s still with me to this day. In fact Shine 
is probably another one of those. It’s like, if you 
plunked a single note on the piano it would sound 
like a little folk song. A lot of the old Jamaica reg- 
gae had that in it as well. I’m really fascinated with 
the Jamaican music of the *50s. I was hanging out 
with the Edge a few years back and he introduced 
me to this compilation of Jamaican music of the 
*50s called 100 Percent Dynamite. I was intrigued 
with what I call school yard singing. Clearly, these 
people had been invited into the studio because 
they were already doing the thing in school or in 
church. I tried to get close to that in the song, Shine 
— like no vibrato and sort of wearing your pants 
down at your knees singing the song. 


What did recording Shine in various coun- 
tries add to the disc ? 


Hey, you know I’m jealous of people who can go 
into a studio and knock out a record in a month 
and it’s great. Unfortunately, I didn’t grow up that 
way. I came up in the recording studio where it 
was largely about experimentation, and discover- 
ing sonics, and giving records a unique personality 
via technology. I can’t get away from that. If I 
could be reborn, I might have no driver’s license, 
and just have one book and one candle, and write a 


song a day. That’s probably how Mr. Dylan decid- 
ed to do it. My thing takes longer because I'll dis- 
cover a sonic I love but it’s not a song yet. I have to 
keep going back to it and turn it into a song. So 
that’s what all over the place thing is about. If ?'m 
working on a U2 record, and I come up with some- 
thing that doesn’t make it on their record and I 
think it’s a cool sound, I just store it and use it later. 
I should talk about Mexico a little bit. I took a 
musical sabbatical and I went to Mexico for a year 
just to get out of the usual urban crossroads. I’m 
fascinated, not only with the sound of Mexican 
records, but the slant of Mexican culture — the fact 
that their brains are not so contaminated with New 
York, LA or London’s business, or Toronto’s for 
that matter. There’s a certain kind of freedom that 
they’ ve afforded for themselves in the absence of 
the usual pre-occupations and acquisitions. I want- 
ed to get in that state of mind where I could clear 
my head and go a little bit psychedelic lyrically. 1 
think that song Fire is the one that comes closest. 


There are no songs sung in French this time 
around. 


| have a a French song that didn’t make the cut. 
I’m not sure why. I haven’t been in Canada much 
and I kind of feel I’ve told those stories. The 
French songs I’ve done were actual experiences in 
my life, about my parents and traveling around 
and whatnot. So they had a natural place on those 
early recordings of mine. 


There is a constant spiritual overtone to much 
of your records, most notably Maker on Acadie 


I think that it’s important in these times to feel 
connected — a grand vision beyond, “Wowie 
Zowie, let’s have a good 
time, and were are my 
friends tonight.’ I’ve always 
been a spiritual person that 
way. I take my work quite 
seriously and I want my 
music to have that in it. | 
quite like spirituality. ’m 
not suggesting people need 
to go to church to find it. I 
think there’s a church in 
every one of us. The people 
that I have known and are 
real smart all have that cor- 
ner in them that wants to 
leave the world in a better 
state than they found it. It’s 
just part of my fiber and my 
responsibility to myself and 
the world. That’s why I em- 
ploy people, I renovate 
houses, I make gardens 
beautiful if I can, I save the 
lives of birds and I want to 
promote people growing 
there own food — humani- 
tarian values. It’s all con- 
nected. 


You were brought up Catholic? 


it PENGUIN 
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to enter the priesthood. I was an alter boy SUMMER 
for about five years so I was really into that 
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The Catholic thing pretty much rocked my 


culture. It was pretty great, actually. 
Probably the best aspect of church as I re- 
member it was the congregational pull that 
it had. Not only for the services, there would 
be weekend food fares and people getting 
together. I think in these times of fast com- 
munication, and people really thinking 
they’re connected with everything but are 
sitting at a computer, it’s kind of nice to 
have reason to congregate. I think at its best, 
church is that. It should be about the com- 
munity — hearing about somebody’s prob- 
lems and maybe helping them out and so 
on. 


What was it like growing up French- 
speaking in a predominantly Anglo envi- 
ronment? 


I grew up in Quebec. At the age of 10, my mum 
relocated the family. Obviously switching lan- 
guages was tough. The culture seemed real stiff to 
me, you know. We had come from a French com- 
munity where people are a bit looser. The stiffness 
really struck me. Also, for the first time, I was 
aware of snobbery. It was kind of like, the other 
people have more money, their kids have nicer 
books, nicer clothes. They got to play in the ball 
team. They went out with cuter girls. There was 
this whole class system that I was oblivious too be- 
fore. And the class system thing, I didn’t know 
how to deal with it because, obviously, I had 
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something special with my music. But all 
the other houses around us, everybody had 
more money, and seemingly they were bet- 
ter connected. Sometimes I felt a little bit 
of racism. It really, really sparked my fire, I 
got to tell you because I won’t swallow 
one crumb of that stuff. I thought, ‘You 
motherfuckers, I’m going to the top. You 
just watch me.’ It was one of those, turning 
something that could be bad into fuel. Just 
the rebel young man thing. 
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You were very young when you start- 
ed. What inspired you in the first place? 


We always had a tape recorder about the 
house, my older brother and I, my brother 
Bob. I was already playing the guitar and 
playing in little local bands. I was fascinat- 
ed with the recording idea and set up a lit- 
tle thing in my mum’s basement. It was 
hardly anything at all but it was pretty cool 
and had a vibe. There was something re- 
bellious about it that appealed to me at that 
age. I started seeing the possibility of this 
becoming a big thing for me. Of course, I was still 
in school, and besides a couple of teachers that 
were egging me on —I was playing some music in 
school — there was not a lot of evidence of vision 
or even intelligence in school for me. I saw 
through the cracks of it. I thought this isn’t making 
a lot of sense to me. I don’t want to be on this 
treadmill pretending to be an accountant or some- 
thing. I had a vision as a youngster and I thought, 
“This recording thing, and this music thing, this is 
what I want to do.’ 
And at 14 years old I went on a rowboat trip with 


my uncle —I didn’t grow up with my father. I said 
to my uncle, ‘I’m thinking of quitting school and 
doing the music for the rest of my life.’ And he 
went a little quiet. Then he said, ‘You should fol- 
low your passion.’ He said, “Hardly anybody fol- 
lows their passion. If you’ re feeling something, 
and something is talking to you, you should listen 
to that voice and run with it all the way.’ 


What do you consider the role of the producer? 


For me, it’s all about capturing magical mo- 
ments. I’m a musician first so I approach it from a 
musical perspective. I’m looking to spot the mag- 
ic, moments of innovation. When they fly by, I 
spot them. I want them on the record. We build a 
kind of menu of unique possibilities, whether it be 
ariff, or a guitar sound, or maybe a vocal sound, or 
some way of working that would separate our 
project from all the rest. Originality is very much 
at the front of my concerns, and as things unfold, 
and something fresh flies by, it’s my job to spot it, 
highlight it, hang it on the wall, bring it to the at- 
tention of the artist and say, “This is great, this is 
unique, this is an interesting place for you to go 
to.’ And so on. 


Do you have an overriding philosophy when 
making a record? 


Every record has its own philosophy at the back- 
bone. That comes from a combination of things. I 
always bring something to the table, sonically. And 
that’s usually whatever I’m currently excited 
about. I wouldn’t pressure somebody to use that 
sound but I would at least let them know about it. 
We would talk about what they were excited 


about, what there inspirations would be. Like in 
the case of Mr. Dylan on Time Out Of Mind; he 
said, ‘You really must listen to these old records 
that I love. They have a sense of urgency. They’ re 
riding the front end of a wave of a medium.’ He 
said, ‘I want to get that somehow.’ And he was 
right. I heard Charley Patton, Little Richard, all 
kind of great rock ‘n’ roll records. They had fire 
and conviction and thrill. 

So I mix my thing with somebody else’s thing 
and we exchange ideas and philosophies. It’s 
largely about having a collective vision. Even if it 
only lasts for the making of that record; it’s very 
necessary. Then, of course, the record will eventu- 
ally take on a life of its own and it becomes what it 
wants to become. But I think, if you bring some- 
thing to the table, and you’re passionate abut a 
philosophical exchange with an artist, only good 
will become of it. 


What was it like working with Bob Dylan? 


That’s one of the most committed people I have 
ever met. He’s absolutely dedicated to the word, no 
monkey business. He comes into the studio, drinks 
black coffee, and works on his songs. The words 
are everything to Bob. The interpretation, how you 
go about building the music and what not, he’s very 
flexible. He believes once you’ ve written the words 
you could do it this way, or that way, or some other 
way. You could do it in waltz time, you could do it 
in four/four, you an do it in high key or low key, 
rock n’ roll or folk. I really appreciate that working 
relationship because it meant that I could 
come up to the table and say, “Well Bob, 

I’ve found an angle for this,’ and he was ( 
very grateful for it. That’s a cool dude. 


Win The Henrys’ CD, Joyous Porous 


The Henrys are touring the summer festival circuit. It’s a rare chance to see 
the captivating twisted roots band live, as they havent performed outside of 
Toronto in almost four years. To celebrate, they’ ve sent us six copies of their 
much-lauded new CD, Joyous Porous.To win one all you have to do is answer 
the following three questions correctly and e-mail your answers to penguineg- 
gs@hotmail.com Don’t forget to include your mailing address. 


Q1. What kind of wood is Don Rook’s slide guitar made from? 
Q2. Name the Henry’s first cassette. 
Q3. Which enigmatic singer fronts the Henrys on occasion? 


You can catch The Henrys at the follwing gigs. 


Sat July 12 

Sat July 12 
Fri-Sun July 18-20 
Tues July 22 

Wed July 23 
Fri-Sun Jul7 25-28 


Ottawa, ON 
fakefield, QC 
Vancouver, BC 
Vancouver, BC 
Edmonton, AB 
Calgary, AB 


Ottawa Blues Festival (day) 
Black Sheep Inn (evening) 
Vancouver Folk Festiva 
Railway Club 

TBA 

Calgary Folk Festival 


Answers to our Duhks’ competition are: 1. Meghan Hayden’s. 2. Tommy Sands. 3. Ruth Moody. The winners are: Allison Green, Victoria, BC; Karen Graunke, 
Grande Prairie, AB; Bruce Meredith, Coutice, ON; Sally Behrenwald, East Lansing, MI, Lorna Campbell, Mission, BC and Jimmy Connor, Edmonton, AB 


Bruce Cockburn 

You’ve Never Seen Everything 
True North 

PTN 158 

Bruce Cockburn went through a dry spell 
after Breakfast In New Orleans. It took the occa- 
sional collaboration with New York jazz pianist 
Andy Milne to get our man out of his slump. So, 
obviously, jazz makes a tasteful appearance here 
intertwined with some of the most vitriolic lyrics 
since the mid-’80s. But these are just two of the 
elements on You’ve Never Seen Everything as it 
flits from the mystical Sufi blues of Wait No 
More to the gorgeously uplifting surefire hit, Put 
It In Your Heart. 

Truly, from the hypnotic opening drum and 
violin loops of Tried And Tested to the gentle, 
acoustic picking of Messenger Wind, 
Cockburn’s insatiable appetite for experimen- 
tation either pokes and prods at big issues or 
meditates in surreal surroundings. And he does 
so with an immensely liberating sense of ease. 

Of course, it helps to have the likes of 
Emmylou Harris, Jackson Browne, Sam 
Phillips and Sarah Harmer in your corner. But 
even then, the real unsung hero is his old pal, 
the hugely talented violinist, Hugh Marsh, 
whose playing retains a distinctly frugal yet 
gorgeously decorative quality throughout. 

Still challenging. Still exhilarating. Imagine, 
after twenty-six albums Bruce Cockburn keeps 
getting better and better. Scary! 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Ron Hynes 


Get Back Change 
Borealis 
BCD152 

The world of Ron Hynes is a melancholy 
place — the world of the ordinary guy, a series 
of small victories amidst setbacks due to lost 
loves, wrong turns, and the fact the most peo- 
ple don’t care that “a good dog is lost”. Yet he 
soldiers, on comforted with the memories of 
the victories and learning from the little 
defeats. The world of Ron Hynes is a melan- 
choly place, but full of great songs. 


Bruce Cockburn 


Get Back Change is a new collection with a 
lovely gentle country folk sound, — and it’s a 
corker. Ron is a magical songwriter. He’s been 
blessed with the observer’s keen eye and the 
talent with words to tell the stories. He feels the 
stories he sings and, therefore, so do you. So 
you end up caring for the characters and situa- 
tions he evokes, whether it’s about a girl killed 
by “someone still at large they say”, or looking 
back to Del Shannon singing on the juke box in 
1962, or lamenting the town that has disap- 
peared from the map. Get Back Change is a 
wonderful gift Ron imparts to the listener. 

It features some lovely playing from the 
likes of Prairie Oyster’s Keith Glass on gui- 
tars, Tom Leighton on accordion and piano, 
some lovely fiddle from Don Reed and ethere- 
al back up to Ron’s distinctive voice from 
Cindy Church, Sylvia Tyson and Jenny 
Whitley. The music is wonderful but I’m a 
lyrics boy and Ron is the master craftsman 
with an artists’ sensibility, painting such beau- 
tiful and emotional pictures. 

In No Change in Me, the Newfoundland of 
the newspaper stories of the death of the fish- 
ery comes more alive through lines like: 

“T don’t want to leave but you can’t live for 
free, and you can’t eat the air and you can’t 
drink the sea” 

And the coldness of the record company 
experience comes through in Record Man who 
says, “I got a future — you got a five piece band” 

Get Back Change is a wonderfully beautiful 
addition to the list of great Canadian record- 
ings and reaffirms his place as one of the best 
damn songwriters that ever picked up a guitar 
in Canada. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Various Artists 


The Rough Guide 
To The Music of Canada 
World Music Network 
RGNET 1125 

The Rough Guide To The Music of Canada, 
eh? Well, at least they got the title right. Really, 
how can you begin to contemplate a sampler of 


Canadian roots music that lacks Kate and 
Anna McGarrigle, lan Tyson or James 


: : . . ns ICH 
ones missing in action, fair enough. But PENGUIN 
- EGGS 
how Roots & Wings host Philly dea ch 
Markowitz and Toronto-based journalist 
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Keelaghan. If these three were the only 


Dan Rosenberg settled on the participants 
for this disc boggles the mind. 

Why would they pick Crystal 
Plamondon over Night Sun, Florent 
Vollant over Jerry Alfred & The Medicine 
Beat, Wendell Ferguson over Bob Snider, 
the Rheostatics over Spirit of the West. . 
.agh. . .the list goes on. They even missed 
the wonderful Michael Jerome Browne 
and The Henrys for godsakes. 

On the plus side, this disc does cover a 
lot of territory reasonably well. And it 
does the heart good to hear Wade 
Hemsworth sing his Blackfly Song and 
Emile Benoit, in his 70s, collaborating 
with Figgy Duff. Of course, there’s ster- 
ling contributions from La Bottine 
Souriante, Mary Jane Lamond, Matapat 
and several other well known faces. But 
for all that, it is still a question of what 
might have been. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Le Vent du Nord 


Maudite Moisson! 
Borealis 
BCD 151 

Ad Vielle Que Pourra, Montcorbier,La 
Bottine Souriante, Eritage, Matapat, 
Manigance, Cabestan, Gwazigan. These 
are the bands the members of Le Vent Du 
Nord have been part of. I guess what you 
have here now is a French Canadian 
super-group of sorts. 

Nicolas Boulerice on piano, hurdy- 
gurdy, Olivier Demers on fiddle, guitar, 
Benoit Bourque on dance, accordion, 
bones, spoons, guitar and mandolin, and 
Bernard Simard on guitar and voice 
comprise Le Vent Du Nord. And I guess 
it comes as no surprise, given their cre- 
dentials, that the album is terrific. 

No surprises of content here, Maudite 
Moisson! is a straight forward collection 
of traditional songs and tunes from the 
rich history of Quebecois music. The 
playing is terrific, the vocals strong and 
rich. There is not a bum note on this 
album. Your feet will have to move 
along with the bones and taps of 
Benoit’s shoes. 

Le Vent Du Nord play sing with gusto 
and joie de vivre and more importantly 
with good taste and judgment. The 
Hurdy-gurdy, although making one of 
my favourite sounds in the world, some- 
times, in clumsy hands, tends to grate 
and overpower. Not so here. Along with 
the other instruments, everything fits in 
perfectly where it should. 


SPulpi0d9y 
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For the lovers of Quebecois music, 
this album is a must. If you’re not yet 
a fan, shame on you. Get with it. 


ee = Maudite Moisson! is a great place to 
“UU start a completely captivating musical 
SUMMER journey : mah . 
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It even has English notes about the 
songs and tunes — which really adds to 
the enjoyment especially when all you 
have to fall back on is high school 
French. A great first recording from a 
great new band. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


The Paperboys 
Dilapidated Beauty 
Stompy Discs 
767009999925 

Dilapidated Beauty — a double disc, 
no less — marks a major shift in policy 
for the Paperboys. While their Celtic 
roots have progressively taken more of 
a back seat, it all but disappears on this 
new release replaced by the southern 
California country sounds of a fledg- 
ling Eagles or Jackson Browne. And that’s just 
disc one. Two totters between bluegrass, 
gospel, soul and Texas swing. 

While the Paperboys backed by a Hammond 
organ, pedal steel or a brass section may seem 
like a helluva lot of fun, such a broad, sweeping 
approach obviously is fraught with dangers. 
And sure, there are minor setbacks — the gospel 
Perfect Stillness and Make Them Shine are too 
polished and contrived by far. And while you 
may grumble about White Noise Lullaby owing 
stocks and shares in Spirit of the West, this 
release surely places Tom Landa in the van- 
guard of Canadian song writers. 

And rightfully so. There really is so much 
good on Dilapidated Beauty. It is courageous- 
ly adventurous, compelling, and for the most 
part, immensley enjoyable. Yet he still digs 
ghosts from his closet with the brutally frank 
but incredibly moving, By The Hand of My 
Father. And with a bit of luck, the title track 
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may wind up a bona fide hit. That’s the least 
the Paperboys deserve for such a brazen but 
thoroughly intriguing release. Yeah, Tom 
Landa can pull rabbits out of hats. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Capercaillie 
Choice Language 
Vertical Records 
VRTCDO006 

I think Bill & Ted had it about right when 
they uttered the immortal words, “we are not 
worthy”; because, here is an album that is all 
that and more. I know, maybe that critique is 
somewhat outrageous but Donald Shaw, hav- 
ing taken over the mantle once held by Donal 
Lunny in his all-enveloping deployment as 
songwriter, producer and musician, has cer- 
tainly carved a path that has seen the band 
steer itself through some treacherous waters. 
After encountering flack from the folk “taste 
police” for his introduction of drum loops et 
cetra on Beautiful Wasteland some years ago, 
it will be interesting to see if he can get away 
with it this time. Personally speaking, I think 
he had it right then and certainly now. His 
consummate skill should not be in question as 
the organic percussive drive, coupled with 
subtle use of technology, brings the listener 
ever closer to the current trends we should 
embrace if we want to see folk music flourish. 
The tradition is never far away and the Gaelic 
language has never appeared more palatable 
than when layered on top of an infectious 
groove by Karen Matheson’s distinctive vocal. 
I count myself amongst the many who cannot 
understand a word of Gaelic but then again, 
when the blow is cushioned in such a fashion, 
who could not help but fall in love with it? Of 
course this isn’t just a one-horse race and 
along with long standing members Charlie 
McKerron (fiddle), Manus Lunny (bouzouki 
and guitar) and Michael McGoldrick the 
album is pure gold. Sit back, listen and enjoy! 

— By Pete Fyfe 


The Paperboys: Tom Landa is in the middle 


Kelly Joe Phelps 


Slingshot Professionals 
Rykodisc 
RCD 10633 

Kelly Joe Phelps fifth release finds him fur- 
ther removed from where Sky Like A Broken 
Clock left off. Having originally garnered 
wide-eyed attention from his melancholic, lap- 
slide wizardly approach to Delta blues, he ven- 
tured into new turf by adding bass and drums 
into his mix, experimenting with the magic 
that results when musicians interact with each 
other. This granted breathing space to his 
songs injecting life into each composition. 
Slingshot Professionals positions Phelps deep- 
er into the role of bandleader, firmly focused 
on the creative process inherent in songwrit- 
ing, the rhythms of words and the ability of 
language to trigger the music around it. The 
core of Phelps’ soulful sounds is anchored in 
each musician’s ability to define the song 
through the improvisation of a live perform- 
ance. These first or second-take tracks capital- 
ize on his new association with Canadian 
‘strang’ pioneers, Zubot & Dawson, not to 
mention noted jazz colourist Bill Frisell. Their 
common embrace of a flamboyant and sponta- 
neous approach to music — coupled with their 
prodigious talents — mirror and compliment 
Phelps’ own. Slingshot gives birth to a new- 
found genre of roots music, merging blues to 
folk with strong elements of country and jazz, 
making less of his guitar playing prowess and 
more of his gut-wrenched vocals. One listen to 
songs like Jericho and Cardboard Box of 
Batteries provides a convincing argument for 
the power of this latest recipe for success. 

— By Eric Thom 


Tri Continental 
Let’s Play 

Tradition &Moderne 
GmbH LC6142 

Tri Continental’s third recording seems long 
on composition times and short on ideas. This 
trio features some gifted individual musicians. 
Both singer-songwriter Bill Bourne and gui- 
tarist Lester Quitzau enjoy excellent reputa- 
tions. Along with singer-guitarist Madagascar 
Slim and guest singer and percussionist Ramesh 
Shotham, however, the band seems unable to 
move past a single idea in every song, monoto- 
nously treading over the same ground. 

The sense is most of the compositions could 
easily have lost a couple of minutes without 
any damage. While the recording’s title track, 
Let’s Play, is engaging enough, things notice- 
ably sag by the second song, a gloomy dirge 
from Quitzau titled Here and Gone. The to- 
and-fro between the guitars is at first pleasing 
enough in Bill Bourne’s Six Billion, but it 
would be wonderful if he didn’t mumble the 
lyrics so we knew what the heck he was 
singing about. And generally, the songs never 
seem to take us anywhere, but get stuck in a 


rut, as if all those clever guitar licks were 
snarling each other up. 

Quitzau’s blues, Keep On Walking, sounds 
as if it was recorded in one take in the studio, 
with Shotham slapping away in an annoying 
fashion on some piece of percussion called a 
tavil, but that sounds like a coffee can crossed 
with a bongo drum. And by the time we hit 


Bourne’s faux-flamenco number, Tibetan Rose, 


it’s obvious Tri Continental enjoyed them- 
selves in the studio — unfortunately at the 
expense of the listener. An electric guitar solo 
with whammy bar histrionics shows no shame 
whatsoever. 

This trio needs to realize it will take more 
than repetitive guitar noodling to engage their 
audience. 

— By Charles Mandel 


The Mahones 


The Best of. . .& Live at the Horseshoe 
True North TN305 

Shane McGowan has a lot to answer for. 
When Pogue Mahone mutated into the Pogues 
then, like a pantomime horse, someone had to 
take the arse-end. Enter Kingston Ontario’s the 
Mahones. 

Their sound is so derivative of McGowan’s 
men and the singer is trying so hard to be and 
sound like him it is hard to take them seriously. 
But then again I guess I’m not supposed to. 
They are a crude and raucous live act that can 
get the dance floor full of pissed up students 
and Irish-for-St.-Patrick’s Day types in no time. 

This collection is a double CD. The first, 
‘The Best Of” is a greatest hits compilation 
from their first four albums. It features songs 
with titles like Drunken Lazy Bastard, Rise 
Again and Celtic Pride. 

The second is a live CD recorded at The 
Horseshoe Tavern in Toronto. It has a lot of 
McGowan style yells, “Oi’s’ and groans on it. 
It has a sloppiness that can be sort of endear- 
ing if the listening time is short enough. 

So if you like the sound of The Pogues 
without the beautiful poetry then go for this 
one. Just make sure you are really drunk first. 

— By Time Readman 


Brooks Williams 


Brooks Williams 
Nectar 
Signature Sounds Recording 
SIG 1275 

On Brooks Williams’ latest release, the veter- 
an Boston-area guitarist slips into a place that 
conjures up Martin Sexton, John Hiatt or per- 
haps a hint of Richard Thompson. Themes of 
loneliness and heartbreak lend themselves well 
to Williams’ blues-inflected guitar playing. 
There is no arguing that his accomplished, fluid 
playing, matched with understated and honey- 
sweet vocals, make for an easy, entertaining lis- 
ten. Choice covers (John Martyn, Aztec 
Camera, Memphis Slim) and production by Phil 
Madeira make this a broad, pleasing record 
straddling acoustic r’n’b, and pop. Singing in 
the Dark highlights his great bluesy playing and 
has a comfortable, easy feel. Maybe a bit too 
easy. Half The Grace sounds like a pop single — 
an r’n’b groove with a Hammond organ 
swirling around sweet harmonies and a catchy 
guitar lick — for the adult crowd he strives. 
Although completely palatable, it never reaches 
past and tickles the senses. 

— By Tom Metuzals 


The Klezmatics 
Rise Up! (Shteyt Oyf!) 
Rounder Records 
11661-3197-2 

The Klezmatics continue their unique musi- 
cal blending of the traditional and the modern, 
taking their inspiration from everything from 
poetry by A. Almi (1892-1963), to a song by 
Holly Near, adapted in part into Yiddish. 

It’s their own individual solid musical tal- 
ents, however, that keep them in the forefront 
of Klezmer music. Their skill, range, variety, 
humor, feeling and inventive arranging and 
compositional abilities make them such a 
force, either on stage or on another great 
recording like this one. Their previous discs 
Jews With Horns, Possessed, or The Well (with 
Israeli folk singer Chava Alberstein) are 
among my favorite modern Klezmer records 
and this disc adds to the collection. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Manitoba Hal 
This Condition 


Independent PENGUIN 

MCBCD002 EGGS 
Manitoba Hal (Brolund) arranges his SUMMER 

talents in the window display of his new 2003 


CD, This Condition, for the bypasser to 
sample like a clever street vendor. He 
knows it’s all about grabbing attention 
and making an impact. An acoustic blues 
man with the songwriting sensibilities of 
a veteran folk artist, Manitoba Hal is a 
fairly rhythmic presence with his robust, 
heavy-fingered picking and strumming 
but he can also find some of the sweeter 
spots on the guitar and dobro. His voice 
is the same. He can blues shout and tell 
a story but its the gospel-tinged mellow 
tones that linger in your ears and make 
you want more. The disc contains a nice 
balance of instrumentals and vocals and 
it’s to Hal’s credit he can even take a 
well-worn standard like The Thrill Is 
Gone, and make it sound fresh. Other stand- 
out cuts are the title track, 30 Odd Days, and 
the instrumental Gopherville. It’s an ear-mas- 


saging display that just might coax you to buy. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Skydiggers 
Bitter Sweet Harmony 
MapleMusic Recordings 
MRCD 6407 

The title of this CD says it all. It’s the 
yearning vocals of principals Andy Maize, 
Josh Finlayson, and Paul Macleod that carry 
this disc. That, and the solid collection of roots 
rock guitar ballads they’ ve written on their 
first studio effort in five years. The 
Skydiggers have always been a fairly loose 
collection of roots players who have individual 
careers as well. It would take practically a full 
page to trace all the links between them and 
acts like Blue Rodeo, Oh Susanna, Kathleen 
Edwards, and even Gordon Downie. This time 
around, Hawksley Workman adds his produc- 
tion and musical talents to three tracks, with 
[an Blurton producing and playing on the rest. 
Standout songs are Horseshoe Bay, California, 
Sweet Heartache, and See You Again. It’s a 
real summer record that will sound great blast- 
ing out of car stereos and boom boxes at out- 
door barbecues, mixing with the smell of siz- 
zling hot dogs, cold beer, and campfire wood 
smoke. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Salsa Celtica 
El agua de la vida 
Greentrax 
G2CD7010 

Well, the Scottish have introduced some 
awful things into the world over the years: 
Sheena Easton, deep-fried Mars bars, Dolly, 
golf. Thankfully, El Agua De La Vida, the 
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third album from Salsa Celtica, breaks 
the mould and may in fact be the best 
thing you hear all year. From the open- 


PENGUIN ing blast of banjo ‘n’ brass on Cumbia 
EGGS Celtica to the closer, the grooviest ver- 

SUMMER sion of Auld Lang Syne ever, this reall 
2003 sion of Auld Lang Syne ever, this really 


is the water of life. | may know squat 
about Cuban music (actually, less than 
squat) but this fusion of Latin rhythms 
and Scottish folk music is completely 
infectious. It might sound a little 
strange on first listen, but give it time 
and soon enough you'll be wondering 
why more pipers aren't snapped up by 
salsa outfits. Mierda hermosa, mate, or 
something like that. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Rae Spoon 


Throw Some Dirt On Me 
Independent 
RSO002 

Somewhere between The Be Good 
Tanyas and Ani DiFranco falls the shad- 
ow of Vancouver’s 21-year-old Rae 
Spoon. She certainly has Ani’s swagger and the 
Tanyas’ impressively spartan approach to what 
she describes as ‘new skool folk music’ or “cow- 
boy folk’. Fair play to her, she’s obviously not 
afraid of the F word. While Throw Some Dirt On 
Me isn’t exactly boundary-breaking, Spoon’s 
debut still has irresistible spirit and charm a plen- 
ty. A big part of her appeal is her raw, ragged 
approach to this recording. While her banjo and 
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guitar picking are largely pedestrian, she has a 
gorgeous, powerful voice and an off-kilter turn 
of phrase. She’s obviously had some pretty shitty 
jobs in her time. Oil Rigs (No Rest) and Chicken 
Factory provide colorful twists and turns. The 
latter runs ‘If you ain’t got an SUV, You ain’t 
anybody/Well what about Woody Guthrie, he 
never had an SUV.’ Indeed, there’s a deliberate 
Guthrie vibe that percolates throughout this disc. 
Spoon’s song titles — Dust Bowl, Tin Shack, 
Crop Duster, Box Car and the gloriously defiant 
John Henry (Vs The Condo Association) — speak 
volumes. Not only that, she has a savvy political 
wherewithal to back it up. Rae Spoon, for my 
money, is the first major find of the year. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Chris Whitley 
Hotel Vast Horizon 
Messenger 

MSGR 14 

Let’s get things straight first. This is the 
American singer-songwriter-guitarist Chris 
Whitley, not the fine Canadian blues multi- 
instrumentalist Chris Whiteley. 

Each are major talents in quite different 
ways. This Chris made a splash a decade or so 
back with a compelling debut, Living Inside 
The Law. It and subsequent albums on Sony 
and BMG earned him a cult rep without shift- 
ing serious units, so it’s no surprise he’s now 


Rae Spoon 


on indie label Messenger. 

His distinctive style remains, and this is one 
excellent album. Whitley’s signature sound is 
both haunting and haunted. He has the voice 
and look of a man with hellhounds on his trail, 
and he’s been bitten a few times along the way. 

Whitley is reportedly no stranger to sub- 
stance abuse, and the gaunt, emaciated image 
on the front cover won’t quieten any rumours. 
This is by no means standard 12-bar blues, but 
this is nothing but the blues in terms of 
essence. His vocals are understated and slight- 
ly slurred, and are perfectly complemented by 
his atmospheric guitar (and banjo) work. 

He’s backed only by bass and drums, but the 
minimalism matches the mood.There is little 
rhythmic variety here, save for the more 
aggressive closing cut, Jnsurrection At 
Newtown, but the consistently melancholy 
mood will quietly envelop you. 

As a lyricist, Whitley is poetic and often 
obtuse. Lines like “insurgent assent, my 
favourite aroma, your soul’s silhouette” 
(Silhouette) are typical of the material here 

The album was recorded in Germany, which 
accounts for cover artwork featuring snow and 
some grand old buildings. Like the music 
inside, it is starkly beautiful. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Atomic 7 


Gowns by Edith Head 
Mint Records 
MRD-065 

Penguin Eggs is a magazine dedicated to the 
spirit of Nic Jones’ finest recording and is 
mainly focused on folk and roots music. This 
is a spaghetti/rockabilly/surf/swing guitar 
record. The day one of Nic Jones’ CD’s is 
reviewed in a spaghetti/rockabilly/surf/swing 
guitar magazine is the day I’ll start reviewing 
stuff like this here. Hey Mint Records...PAY 
ATTENTION!! As for the review...10 words. 
‘It’s all been done before. God bless Hank 
Marvin. Goodbye!’ 

— By Tim Readman 


Anne Lederman 
Fiddlesong 


Festival Distribution 
FPOOS 

Anne Lederman has boggled my mind ever 
since I first saw her as an integral part of Muddy 
York in the early 80’s. A consummate fiddler and 
piano player, she was always looking for interest- 
ing things to perform. In the intervening years, 
she has traveled through, among others, old tunes 
from Ontario, klezmer music, metis fiddle tunes 
and commissioned pieces for the Canadian 
Children’s Dance Theatre. 

Fiddlesongs, her latest effort is a quilt of 
African rhythms, Franco Manitoban jigs, Metis 
tunes, cranky cats, cacti and melancholy gaelic 
laments. It sounds traditional; it sounds brand 
new. Mostly it just sounds damn good. 

And Anne delivers it all with vocals that 
whisper, then shout, soothe, then wail — running 
the full range of emotions with terrific lyrics, 
amazing fiddle and lilting piano. She wraps it 
all up with a great musical sensibility, panache, 
and, most importantly, a sense of fun. 

Fiddlesongs is a truly wonderful Canadian 
(in every sense of the word) record and like 
every Lederman project, once again, she’s 
brought the most interesting and tasty dish to 
the pot luck dinner, 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Alison Krauss & Union Station 
Live 

Rounder 

1166105152 

Given that their reputation as performers has 
played a big role in the rise to stardom of 
Alison Krauss & Union Station, it is perhaps 
surprising that these bluegrass-country heroes 
have waited until now to deliver a live album. 

This is a very strong collection sure to 
please fans who may have seen the group in 
action. The pure voice and fluent fiddle work 
of Krauss are constant pleasures, and the mix 
of Ron Block’s low tenor and the baritone 
vocals of Dan Tyminski and Barry Bales make 
for some delightful harmonies, as on When 
You Say Nothing At All. 

Unsurprisingly, the bulk of the twin CD set 
comprises Krauss favourites and hits like 
Forget About It, Every Time You Say Goodbye, 
New Favorite, and Now That I’ve Found You 
(though this listener still prefers the original 
British pop hit version of that song). 

There’s a nice flow to the pacing here, and 
plenty of variety in the material. For instance, 
they segue from a cool cover of Bad 
Company’s Oh, Atlanta into an accapella ver- 
sion of the the traditional Down To The River 
To Pray. 

The instrumental prowess of her bandmates 
is also given good exposure, as on Jerry 
Douglas’ virtuosic dobro playing on A Tribute 
To Peador O'Donnell/Monkey Let The Hogs 
Out (a combination of Donal Lunny and 
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Douglas tunes). Guitarist Block gets to shine 
on Faraway Land, the title cut from his solo 
album. Mandolinist-guitarist Tyminski con- 
tributes a fine rendition of / Am A Man Of 
Constant Sorrow, the hit from O’ Brother 
Where Art Thou?, but it is marred by the irri- 
tating clapping from the crowd. The audience 
noise could have been edited out better, but 
that’s a minor flaw in a fine album. 

— By Kerry Doole 


The Derailers 


Genuine 
Lucky Dog 
CK 86873 

Yet another in the seemingly endless parade 
of talented Austin, Texas, bands. Is it really 
Something In the Water like Toni Price sings? 
The Derailers have been around since the 
1990’s. Tony Villanueva and Brian Hofeldt are 
the group’s main songwriters but they get help 
on this disc by the likes of Jim Lauderdale, 
John Leventhal and Buck Owens. It’s a spirit- 
ed collection of roots-rock, country and rocka- 
billy that veers closer to Nashville, where the 
disc was recorded, than to folk or other roots 
forms. The group has a rollicking bar band 
sensibility that includes a wry humor on tracks 
like J Love Me Some Elvis 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Oysterband 
Rise Above 


True North Records 
TND 298 

Is there nothing that does your heart and 
soul more good than a group of talented musi- 
cians living up to their potential and playing 
their hearts out? Oysterband has delivered that 
every time I have seen them and on every 
recording of theirs that has come my way. 

Rise Above is no different. This time they 
Shout About Jerusalem and implore us to Rise 
Above. From the wonderful unadorned gang 
vocals of the traditional Bright Morning Star to 
the hooligan rock sound of Wayfaring, the 
Oysters can never be accused of walking 
through a performance. They value the tradition 
but they aren’t afraid to turn it on its ear. They 
also write some of the most biting lyrics about 
the world they live in. Take Wayfaring: “Their 
bags are full of samples/of all these things they 
think we need/like gunpowder smallpox and 
Jesus/dynamite and beads.” 

This time around they colour their already 
full sound with some great guests. Nuala 
Friedman on accordion, Benji Kirkpatrick 
bouzouki, James O’Grady uillean pipes and 
whistles, and Matt Savage on keyboards. 

Rise Above delivers the goods. It’s a terrific 
album. And if not a fan, it’s a great introduc- 
tion to one of the best bands in the world. And 
remember, the world would be a better place if 
more bands used cellos. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 
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Charlie Hunter Quintet 
Right Now Move 
Ropeadope Records 
RCD16030 

Right Now Move, the title of guitarist 
Charlie Hunter’s latest recording, is a com- 
mand, and one that’s not to difficult to obey. 
Packed with grooves and loose jazz-funk jams, 
Hunter’s quintet swings, albeit in an off-kilter 
way, sometimes reminiscent of almost avant- 
garde organ trio, Martin, Medeski and Wood. 

The straight goods about Hunter is he does- 
n’t play folk, or even world beat. This is con- 
temporary jazz and very good jazz at that. 
Hunter plays an eight-string guitar, normally 
doing double-time as both the bass and guitar 
lead. He moves easily from a watery sort of 
Wes Montgomery sound to the relaxed solo 
style of John Scofield, as on Oakland. 

He finds some very good foils in the likes of 
trombone player Curtis Fowlkes, John Ellis on 
saxophone, and Gregoire Maret, who plays a very 


jazzy harmonica indeed. On Changui, a number 


that wouldn’t be out of place from the Frank 
Zappa songbook circa Hot Rats, drummer Derek 
Phillips shows his stylish sense of percussion, 
adding a splash here, some colour there, while 
Ellis takes off on an inspired solo. Clocking in at 
under four minutes, Changui twists, turns and 
winds back on itself, showing the clever inven- 
tion this band brings to its song writing. 

The enjoyable interplay of the musicians, 
the sheer verve of compositions like the hard- 
driving Whoop-ass find Hunter in fine form. 
While Right Now Move is nostalgic in its love 
of 1960s good 'n greasy guitar jazz, its muscle 
is very much of these times. Hunter will leave 
you shaking. 

— By Charles Mandel 
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Oysterband 


Steve Goldberger 
& The Fringe Locals 


Gumbo Dreams 
Shed Records 
02-03 

It would be a fair question to ask why a vet- 
eran Canadian singer-songwriter who divides 
his time between Toronto and Niagra-On-The- 
Lake, would call his new disc Gumbo 
Dreams? Toronto doesn’t exactly sport a thriv- 
ing swamp-rock scene. Apparently the title 
reflects his love of such groups as Little Feat. 
The thing with successful New Orleans, or 
southern style bands, is that they’ ve been 
steeped in the traditions, or at least convinc- 
ingly catch the feeling. If you haven’t been, 
you risk sounding like a suburban rock-pop 
white boy, which is exactly what Steve 
Goldberger sounds like. There are competent 
musicians on the disc but the whole effort is 
too un-funky to be Gumbo anything. The pro- 
duction, too, sounds dated and more reflective 
of Linda Ronstadt era Los Angeles pop music 
than swamp rock. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Klezmatics 
Rise Up!/Shteyt Oyf! 
Rounder Records 
11661-3197-2 

The Klezmatics continue their unique musi- 
cal blending of the traditional and the modern, 
taking their inspiration from everything from 
poetry by A. Almi (1892-1963), to a song by 
Holly Near, adapted in part into Yiddish. 

It’s their own individual solid musical tal- 
ents, however, that keep them in the forefront 
of Klezmer music. Their skill, range, variety, 
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humor, feeling and inventive arranging and 
compositional abilities make them such a 
force, either on stage or on another great 
recording like this one. Their previous discs 
Jews With Horns, Possessed, or The Well (with 
Israeli folk singer Chava Alberstein) are 
among my favorite modern Klezmer records 
and this disc adds to the collection. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ray Wylie Hubbard 


Growl 
Philo 
Phil 1167112372 

Growl picks up where Hubbard’s last 
release Eternal and Lowdown left off. With 
Gurf Morlix (Lucinda Williams) producing 
and Buddy Miller in tow, you can imagine 
what you’re gonna get and here. Hubbard dips 
heavily into the Delta-styled blues. Terrific 
bottleneck playing highlights the second half, 
but why am I left, with the feeling that he is 
trying too hard? The opening tracks set a 
swampy feel, his gruff, gravely voice deep- 
ened a few notches. But it all seems calculat- 
ed. That sense shifts in the second half of the 
record. It’s significant that the record hits a 
high point with the delta blues of Preacher , a 
stripped down, morality tale painted with 
voice, guitar and footstomping. It focuses 
Hubbard’s passion and his pure voice finally 
comes through. From there, Grow/ takes on a 
different, more passionate feel. With one 
exception (the cliché ridden Rock’n’Roll is a 
Vicious Game) the final six tracks feel more 
honest. 

— By Tom Metuzals 


Albert King 


Talkin’ Blues 
Thirsty Ear 
0043571292 

There’s no question that Albert King 
belongs in the elite of influential blues gui- 
tarists. That means news of a new posthumous 
release from the man who had a big part in the 
blues renaissance of the late ’60s and early 
°70s is welcome. 

Talkin’ Blues is taken from a club show in 
1978. It features just seven songs (Please 
Come Back To Me, clocks in at an indulgent 
11:16), interspersed with snippets of an inter- 
view Albert gave to Peter Gordon around this 
time. Nothing particularly insightful about 
these, though. King’s reminiscences about 
sleeping in a shack with holes in the roof 
sound a mite like that Monty Python skit about 
who had the toughest upbringing, and why 
should we care what he thinks of infamous 
rock promoter Bill Graham. 

The music works better, and it kicks off 
with a good version of King’s signature tune, 
Born Under A Bad Sign. The Very Thought Of 
You showcases a different side to the man, 
showing he has the vocal chops to pull off a 


slow ballad. He’s also in good form on a ver- 
sion of Ann Peebles' classic, J Feel Like) 
Breaking Up Somebody's Home. There’s a 
Memphis-style groove to some of the tunes 
here, and Albert’s fluent, stinging guitar style 
reains a treat. 

Liner notes are adequate, but there's a lack 
of song credits and information about his band 
for the gig. Far from essential — check out his 
Live Wire/Blues Power disc for that — but of 
interest to major fans. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Mariza 


Fado Curvo 
World Connection/Times Square 
TSQ 9023 

Mariza is a rising star on the Fado scene. Her 
second album, Fado Curvo highlights her strong 
but sweet voice as she croons her way from tra- 
ditional style to more contemporary flair. And 
for Mariza, flair is the name of the 
game. Her soulful delivery is powerful, bringing 
sincere emotion to these mostly sombre tracks. 


While Fado is traditionally only accompanied by 


acoustic guitars, full-band arrangements only 
add to the atmosphere this album creates, partic- 
ularly the drums and trumpets. 


However, she is true to the form and style of 


Fado, and her vocal delivery is nothing short 
of authentic. At 29 years of age, Mariza has a 
sophistication that is way beyond her years. 
She has an incredible sense of timing, and her 
vocal range is nothing short of breathtaking. 
While her singing is without doubt at the heart 


of Fado Curvo, the excellent production work 
by Carlos Maria Trindade is slick without 
being overdone. 

— By Paula Kirman 


Mariza 


Susana Seivane 
Alma de buxo 


Green Linnet 
3141 

This recording is the second from Galician 
Piper Susana Seivane and it proves a worthy 
successor to her self-titled CD from a couple 
of years earlier. The title translated; ‘soul of 
the boxwood’ refers to the wood traditionally 
used to make Galician bagpipes and the long 
wait (100 years) until the wood is suitably sea- 
soned and ready to be made into pipes or 
gaita. Her grandfather Xose Manuel Seivane is 
one of the best known and appreciated makers 
of Galician bagpipes and made a child size set 
for Susana when she was four 

The piping and musical excellence estab- 
lished in the first CD continues here, but this 
recording represents a further exploration of 
musical ideas as well as paying homage to the 
musical traditions. Some of these include: 
Roseiras De Abril — a beautiful song co-writ- 
ten by Susana and Uxia Senlle and sung very 
well by Ms Seivane herself. The lyrics speak 
of the land of her grandfather, the province of 
Lugo in northeast Galicia. 

Rumba Para Susi is a wonderful meshing of 
the pipes with the brass ensemble Agrupacion 
Muscial Harmonia. The pipes provide a beau- 
tiful lead voice to the counterpoint of the 
ensemble, Chao-Curuxeiras. These two tunes 
were composed by Susana’s grandfather and 
are performed twice on the CD, first by Xose 
Seivane and then by Susana. It is a wonderful 


joining between generations of pipers, passing 


on the musical torch from one to another. 

And if this latest CD is an indication, then this 
torch has been left in very good hands indeed. 

— By Rob Menzies 
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To The Drum of the Sea 
Donald Lindsay 
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EGGS CD 2012 
SUMMER This CD contains a collection of 
2003 tunes and songs by the composer Alex 


Muir, a former parish minister in 
Scotland. They are performed on both 
Scottish Highland but mainly Scottish 
Small pipes by Donald Lindsay who is 
described as ‘something of a new face 
amongst the younger generation of 
Scottish traditional musicians’ He is 
involved in the border music scene and 
is current holder of the only competi- 
tion trophy for the Scottish Small 
Pipes. Overall this is a very pleasant 
and musical CD. There is nothing spec- 
tacular or earth shattering about the 
piping or the tunes. Rather this collec- 
tion of secular pipe tunes provides a 
very low key, but enjoyable listening 
experience. The accompaniment of 
whistle, fiddle and cittern provide a 
nice ensemble, never overpowering the 
pipes. Curiously enough though, my favorite 
track was the one that Lindsay sang on, 
Duncansby Head, originally a pipe retreat that 
he composed words for. There is also some 
lovely Uilleann pipes and back-up vocals (not 
credited on the sleeve notes?) There is a nice 
transition from the song back to pipe retreat 
that finishes of the CD in fine fashion. 

— By Robert Menzies 
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Eve Goldberg 
Crossing the Water 
Borealis Records 
BCD150 

Toronto’s Eve Goldberg has delivered her 
second CD, Crossing the Water, as a bunch of 
straight up folk songs that are a mix of folk, 
country, blues and swing, wrapped in a warm 
and comfortable folk music sound. Most people 
may know her better as an instrumentalist. Her 
tune Watermelon Sorbet from her first album 
Ever Brightening Day is the opening theme 
CBC Radio One’s Richardson's Roundup. 

On Crossing the Water, Goldberg’s guitar 
takes a back seat to her vocals. There are sev- 
eral strong performances and some great mate- 
rial. She does a superb job leading the gang 
vocals on the title track written by Bill Staines. 
A couple of her own tunes, Going Back To 
Boston and Down to Tennessee, are wonderful- 
ly presented. There’s also a lovely version of 
Iris DeMent’s Mama’s Opry. 

Producer Ken Whitely, who co-wrote a cou- 
ple of the songs, surrounds Goldberg with 
some great musicians including his brother 
Chris on trumpet and harmonica and the 
exceptional George Koller on bass. He has 
coaxed her into a safe, inviting, and familiar 
sound. But perhaps that is the small problem 
with the album. It lacks the passion of her 


debut, where her vocals were stronger and her 
guitar playing featured more prominently. But 
all in all, the plusses outnumber the negatives. 
A nice second recording. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Marianne Girard 


In This Town 
Independent 
MPM 01-2002 

Marianne Girard is a musical therapist by 
trade and a songwriter by inclination. Starting 
her career in Nashville and New York in the late 
70’s she has worked from Keswick Ontario for 
the past ten years. This is her first album. What 
took her so long. It’s a wonderful effort 

The gentle folk rock sound of Jn this Town, 
is guided by producer Jon Switzer and pro- 
duced by some of Ontario’s best studio people 
like Kirk Elliot, George Koller Anne Bourne 
Denis Keldie and Steve Briggs. It suits the 
gentle, simple songs that Girard has written, 
Each is delivered with a lovely, compelling 
voice that is full of passion. 

Girard can paint pictures of love with a 
Maverick Boy, the Sun Through the Bamboo 
and an eerily clear portrait of her town: 
“Stakin’ out the bus stop, it’s a Saturday 
nite/there’s a bench to sit on and one street 
light/The heat and the boredom drive the kids 
out here/The bus has stopped runnin’, that’s 
not why they’re there.” 

In this Town is an auspicious debut with just 
one flaw. If I had Wings for some strange rea- 
son includes a creepy male voice speaking the 
lines in French behind an otherwise beautiful 
song sung by Girard. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Various Artists 
Blues Treasures — Blues Traditions 
Tradition/Rykodisc 
TCD 1068 

Students of the blues would be interested in 
this lightweight (39 minutes), yet focused, 
sampling of songs from the public domain per- 
formed by seven highly treasured traditional 
blues artists. Lightnin’ Hopkins’ was one of 
the last great country bluesmen and his claim 
to fame was his ability to blur the lines 
between rural and urban blues. His track with 
Big Joe Williams (Blues for Gamblers) will, if 
you close your eyes, thrust you into a smoky 
gin joint for a true taste of days gone by. Big 
Bill Broonzy carries the lion’s share of the 
tracks and ably demonstrates his firecracker, 
single-string guitar style, married to his power- 
ful, rich tenor. Treat Everybody Right slows 
things down to captivating effect. Sonny Terry 
contributes Rock Me Momma with his joyous 
vocals and patented, country blues harp 
accompaniment. The disc closes on a lively 
version of When the Saints Go Marchin’ In, 
reinvented with some lyrics borrowed from 
John Lee Hooker and a rhythm all his own. An 


odd collection of antiquities, but a good place 
to pick up the trail of the blues. 
— By Eric Thom 


David Wilcox 
Rockin’ The Boogie: 
Best Blues And Boogie 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1283 

What is it about David Wilcox that so 
instantly endearing and so irresistibly 
Canadian? It seems his debut (Out of the 
Woods) was recorded yesterday — these classic 
cuts, released as long ago as ’77, remain a 
beloved part of out quintessential Canadian 
summer soundtrack, unscathed by the passage 
of time. Wild, frenetic lead guitar, bent slide 
excursions and his edge-of-madness singing, 
all propelled by that permanent image burned 
into the memory bank of anyone who’s ever 
seen him play live (his eyes give Marty 
Feldman a serious run for the money). This is 
fun, party music — balls-to-the-walls boogie 
with a nod to the blues, cloaked in his signature 
sense of humour. When Canadian Olympic 
Medal winners Salé and Pelletier built a routine 
around Rockin’ The Boogie — probably the rea- 
son behind this quick-fix compilation — it was 
yet another reason to swell with pride and 
rewarding to see Wilcox receiving renewed 
exposure. Better collections exist but this is 
tasty overview for a whole new audience who 
may be discovering one of our best-loved crazy 
people for the first time. Finding a new audi- 
ence couldn’t happen to a more deserving, and 
critically underexposed, character. 

— By Eric Thom 


Big Joe Williams: Blues Treasures 


Ray Bommeville 


Maggie’s Field 

Kim Brown and Grainne Ryan 
6019889 Canada Inc. 

CDMEFO001 

Maggie’s Field consists of twelve folk rocky 
songs — six attributed to Kim Brown and six to 
Grainne Ryan. And a wonderful collection of 
songs it is. These two women certainly have 
something going — wonderful singing voices 
and a batch of pretty good songs, delivered 
with passion and talent. 

But mostly they have the wisdom to sur- 
round themselves with terrific players, includ- 
ing fiddler Anne Lindsay, Denis Keldie on 
accordion and B3, Terry Young on flute man- 
dolin and banjo, and Wendell Ferguson on gui- 
tar. These players add a wonderful colouring 
to the sound of this album. Anne and Denis’s 
contributions especially are dead on, tasty, 
timely and perfectly right. Keep an eye for 
them. They’re good. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Duke Robillard and Herb Ellis 


More Conversations In Swing Guitar 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1292 

It’s not a huge jump to merge two guitar 
heroes, who are masters in their respective 
fields, and expect great things to happen. After 
all, it happened with ‘99s Conversations In 
Swing Guitar. These two were born to con- 
verse and, despite their age difference, they 
excel at speaking the same language. Twin 
sons of different mothers. Filling out the rich 
sound of this release is rhythm guitarist Terry 
Holmes, bassist Marty Ballou and drummer 
Marty Richards. Together they sing and swing 
like it’s second nature, intertwining lines and 
trading exchanges like their lives depend on 
every melodic pass. Very soothing stuff. 

— By Eric Thom 


Mamani Keita & Marc Minelli 
Electro Bamako 
Palm 

Electro Bamako is a place where jazz and 
World Beat collide. Mamani Keita marries her 
traditional Malian vocals with French-born 
producer Marc Minelli’s electric pop and jazz. 

Keita is an accomplished vocalist who used 
to back up Salif Keita. Her rich vocals mesh 
perfectly with the keyboard-heavy back- 
ground, full of sampled textures and a few 
horns thrown in here and there just to make 
things interesting. 

The overall sound of Electro Bamako is on 
the lighter side, and leans more towards jazz 
than African, but the traditional influences are 
undeniable. This is an album that could easily 
have become a watered-down work, electroni- 
ca posing as World Beat. 

But it isn’t. It is adventurous, danceable, 
and an example of how musical worlds can 
blend without one taking away from the other. 

— By Paula Kirman 


Ray Bonneville 


Roll It Down 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1285 

A gambler might have bet against the odds 
of Bonneville to have followed the near-per- 
fect Rough Luck, especially in light of Gust of 
Wind’s Juno win. He would have been wrong. 
Roll It Down improves on Bonneville’s formu- 
la with another laid-back masterpiece that 
deserves a home in yours. 

Fans of J.J. Cale, early (acoustic) Clapton 
and — to some degree — Tom Russell, would be 
astonished at the talents of this Montréal- 
raised singer-songwriter, guitarist and harmon- 
ica player who continues to avoid the acclaim 
he so richly deserves. Whereas Rough Luck 
provided a fascinating insight into the core of 
his country blues-based sound, Roll It Down 
offers the slickly-produced sounds of his full- 
band. Traditionally, Bonneville slips between 
many genres: blues, folk, roots-rock. His gen- 
tle, soulful vocals, tranquil guitar-picking and 
mournful harp-playing are what distinguish 
him from the field. His uncanny ability to craft 
fine songs such as Oxford Town, Slow Matin 
and Tomorrow's Yesterday is matched only by 
his ability to own them through his delivery. 
Check out his fancy fingerpicking guitar style 
on Tiptoe Spider or his sultry slide on J Been A 
Train. Surrounding himself with studio mas- 
ters like Colin Linden, Richard Bell, Joey 
Spampinato and Brad Hayes doesn’t hurt. Yet 
the overall feel of the production is laid-back 
to a fault. Secure in his abilities and clearly 
loving the freedom to develop his unique 
niche, Bonneville’s Roll It Down is well wor- 
thy of your discovery and will fill a void in 
your enjoyment of listening to one of the best 
releases of the year. Again. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 
Bhangra Beatz: A Naxos World 
Collection 
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Naxos World EGGS 
Bhangra is a Punjabi musical style SUMMER 
that has become synonymous with dance 


2003 
music in India and beyond. Particularly 
famous in the UK, bhangra DJs hold all- 
night raves at nightclubs, and patrons 
are probably blissfully unaware that the 
musical style got its start as the tradi- 
tional sounds of harvest celebrations in 
India — the harvest of “bhang,’ or, hemp, 
as we know it in the Western world. 

First released in 2000 (with a differ- 
ent cover), Bhangra Beatz features a 
collection of tracks from Kiss Records, 
a leading South Asian label in the UK. 
It is far from compehensive, but a really 
interesting mix of songs that demon- 
strate the different styles found within 
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the same genre. Many of the songs have 
a very traditional feel to them, albeit 


souped up with modern instruments, but still 
drawing heavily on the table, the double-head- 
ed drum that is characteristic of the style, as 
well as the dhol, a larger drum worn around 
the player's neck. 

Most of the tracks have a decidedly techno 
feel to them, which comes as no surprise since 
bhangra has become a musical staple in clubs, 
merging synthesizers and strings with percus- 
sion. Bhangra Beatz is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the genre, and a perfect choice for 
music that is energetic and exotic at the same 
time. 

— By Paula Kirman 


Pipeline 
Pipeline 
R2 

CD 2013 

This debut CD brings together the talents of 
Irish piper, whistle player and singer, Dermot 
Hyde, and Celtic harp, bouzouki, guitar and 
bass player Tom Hake. Hyde is an equally fine 
instrumentalist and singer and contributes a 
fair whack of original material that is well 
complimented by Hake’s accompaniment. As 
well, there are some very notable guest players 
— bodhran ace Paddy Kerr as well as Uxia, 
one of Galicia’s finest female singers. 

The CD starts off very strong; it took me 
quite a while to stop hitting the repeat button 
on the first three tracks. The third of these — 
the Galician Maria Solina is a beautifully 
expressive duet of Hyde’s whistle and Hake’s 
Celtic Harp. 

The arranging is certainly one of the strong 
points of this recording, keeping things fresh 
and interesting throughout. Adair’s March, 
Cities Far Away, and Lament for Derryveagh 
are arranged as a mini suite, effectively con- 
veying one of the many sorry episodes of land 
clearances in the mid 1800’s where families 


were displaced for business purposes. 
The CD ends with another suite, this 
time a set Galician tunes that once 
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PENGUIN = — again shows the genius of the music 
ices from that area of Spain. 
2003 A very strong debut, can’t wait for 


the follow up! 
— By Rob Menzies 


Paddy Keenan & 


Tommy O'Sullivan 
The Long Grazing Acre 
Compass 
7 4355 2 

Paddy Keenan is known to many as 
a veteran solo artist and former Bothy 
Band uilleann piper; Tommy 
O’Sullivan is probably less well known 
in Canada, but he is also an experi- 
enced solo artist as well as singer-gui- 
tarist for the Irish band, Sliabh Notes. 
The two have been playing together for 
years although The Long Grazing Acre 
is their first proper recording as a duo. 
But it’s been well worth the wait! The first set 
gets things off to a great start with Keenan 
reprising The Hag at the Churn (from the 
Bothys’ Afterhours), and then the second set 
launches into two beautifully impressionistic 
Keenan originals. The rest of the album con- 
sists of a mix of traditional and original tunes, 
including the moody Jutland from O’ Sullivan. 
Three songs showcase Tommy O’Sullivan’s 
impressive vocal depth: The Maids of 
Culmore, a beautiful version of Sandy Denny’s 
Stranger to Himself, and the wouldn’t-have- 
picked-it-myself-but-it-works Killing the 
Blues. Accompaniment throughout is subtle 
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but imaginative, featuring organ, percussion, 
double bass, keyboards, and spots of electric 
guitar. And just when I think they’ ve covered 
all the bases, almost as an afterthought they 
toss in two live sets of tunes that slay me 
every time, leaving me barely able to get up 
and press ‘play’ again. But get up I do. 

— By Richard Thornley 


James Cohen 
High Side of Lowdown 
Northern Blues 
NBMOO15 

This disc was a surprise or, more accurately, 
it arrived without preconceptions. The pres- 
ence of Ottawa’s Tony D. and the knowledge 
that Fred Litwin’s Northernblues label has a 
habit of hitting home-runs in the blues genre 
established certain expectations. I did not 
expect flamenco music. Yet, the more I lis- 
tened, the more I enjoyed the brief respite 
from more typical blues fare. Cohen plays, 
after doing time in rock bands, his version of 
what can only be called gypsy music in the 
style of Paco de Lucia, Django Reinhardt and 
Ottmar Liebert. At the same time, he fuses ele- 
ments of blues to the definitive rhythms of fla- 


menco. There is inspired playing throughout 
and the dual guitars of Cohen and D. run the 
gamut from the highly colourful Spanish 
sounds of “Pun Tango” to the seductive 
rhythms and romantic furor of the title track. 
This release is not ripe with technical bril- 
liance but, instead, serves up seriously inspired 
playing and an enthusiastic approach to the 
melding of flamenco to blues and pop. In the 
process it shakes some dust off Strunz & 
Farrah, if not the Gypsy Kings. A perfect 
accompaniment to a fine meal and a large bot- 
tle of wine. 

— By Eric Thom 


Kasse Mady Diabate 
Kassi Kasse 

Narada World 
72435-80775-2-0 


Seckou Keita 


Mali 
Arc 
EUCD 1779 

These two CDs confirm the continued vitali- 
ty of Mali’s musical tradition. Both Kasse 
Mady Diabate and Seckou Keita inherited 
musical talent from their respective ancestors 
and both are committed to the griot tradition. 
Kasse Mady Diabate is known for his deep 
knowledge of Mali’s ancient oral and musical 
traditions and has collaborated with Spanish 
flamenco group Ketama and Taj Mahal, as 
well as having spent ten years in Paris, where 
he recorded two solo albums. 

On Kassi Kasse, Mady explores traditional 
folklore with modern instruments but in an all- 
acoustic setting. The material covers a range of 
topics, from songs about healing, rituals, 
advice, and hunting and farming, to a few 
praise songs, and a couple of Cuban-style 
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dance songs. On the strength of this album, 
Kasse Mady Diabate was nominated for the 
prestigious 2003 BBC3 World Music Award. 
The classy production comes with a 16-page 
booklet. 

Seckou Keita is a 26 year-old singer, kora 
player, drummer who was touring with his 
own group by the time he was 12. Since 1998, 
Keita has been known for his work with the 
well-known Baka Beyond and, more recently, 
with that group’s off-shoot ETE. He was also a 
BBC Radio 3 nominee in 2001. Although 

Keita isn’t as consistently compelling a 
singer as Mady, he is more than adequate as 
well as a superb musician. On Mali he is 
helped out by a variety of musicians, including 
the members of Baka Beyond, each of whom 
appears on at least a few tracks. A couple of 
tracks also feature banjo courtesy of Leon 
Hunt. 

~ By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Delroy Wilson 

I’m in a Dancing Mood 
Proper 

PVCD111 


The Skatalites 
Lucky Seven 
Proper 
PVCD109 

Delroy Wilson (1948-1995) launched his 
successful career at thirteen years old with Spit 
in the Sky, a jab at the well-known Prince 
Buster. The Jamaican singer later made the 
transition from ska to rocksteady to reggae and 
in the process went on to inspire Bob Marley, 
Ken Boothe, and many others. In spite of his 
great success in Jamaica, Wilson never 
achieved much recognition in North America 
except among reggae connoisseurs. This new 
compilation draws its title from Dancing 
Mood, an important early hit that was a cover 
of a song by the US soul group The Tams, and 
a hit that helped launch the rocksteady beat. 

Most of Wilson’s important recordings from 
the ’60s are included, some of which are coy- 
ers of other U.S. soul hits such as The Isley 
Brothers This Old Heart of Mine, The Four 
Tops’ It’s the Same Old Song, Marv Johnson’s 
You Got What It Takes, and The Temptations’ 
Get Ready. The second CD opens with Better 
Must Come, the song that helped elect Michael 
Manley for President. On the other hand, most 
of Wilson’s best tracks from the ’70s and the 
80s are missing. With 47 tracks, ’'m ina 
Dancing Mood is a very worthwhile collection 
at a fair price. The eight-page booklet also 
does a good job at tracing Wilson’s career. 
Unfortunately, songwriting or musician credits 
are mostly missing, as are details on labels or 
years of release for many of the songs. Even 
Dylan’s J Shall Be Released is not credited 
properly. The Skatalites aren’t mentioned in 
the notes to the Delroy Wilson collection even 
though they often provided the back-up for 


Wilson. The Skatalites’ original incarnation 
lasted less than two years (1964-1965) but in 
that short time the instrumental group 
appeared on thousands of sessions under the 
group name, or under a member’s name, as 
well as on recordings by The Maytals, The 
Wailers, and many other Jamaican singing 
stars of the time. 

Lucky Seven features 35 tracks produced by 
Duke Reid, with only a dozen of them under 
the name The Skatalites. The rest feature most- 
ly the same musicians but released by specific 
members, such as by the brilliant trombone 
player Don Drummond, or by sax player 
Rolando Alphonso, who recorded his own trib- 
ute to James Bond. A few tracks are believed 
to pre-date the actual formal formation of the 
group. Although the booklet is twice as long as 
the one for Delroy Wilson, there is still a lack 
of discographical data. 

Lucky Seven is nonetheless a wonderful 
introduction to the group and would be a good 
companion piecé to Nucleus of Ska, a compila- 
tion on the Music Club label which covers 
entirely different Skatalites sessions. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Vic Chesnutt 


Silver Lake 
New West 
NW6044 

After building a career as something of a 
cult figure Vic Chesnutt released The 
Salesman and Bernadette in 1998, a more 
upbeat album with Lambchop as back-up 
band. It seemed to point towards wider main- 
stream acceptance and, with Silver Lake, 
Chesnutt seems to be kicking things up a notch 
in this direction. 

The album, a Mark Howard production that 
features a very capable band, begins with /’m 
Through, a song that opens with: ‘Forget 
everything I ever told you/I’m sure I lied way 
more than twice/but understand I am not 
Emily Post/you know I’m nowhere near that 
precise.’ Other songs start off with lyrics that 
are equally attention-grabbing. Girls Say, for 
example, starts off with “Girls say, Why you 
want to do that?/and boys say, well I gotta 
leave’ 

The only bona fide rocker is 2nd Floor, a 
six-minute song that slowly starts out with 
fuzz guitar and doesn’t let up until the end. On 
Styrofoam, the following track, Chesnutt gives 
a soulful performance on a song that seems to 
obliquely refer to his life as a paraplegic. 
Others build up to crescendos, but then hold 
back only to be built up again. Sultan, So 
Mighty features a beautiful, lush arrangement 
that supports Chesnutt’s mesmerizing vocals 
which are in turn bolstered by exquisite har- 
monies. It’s a unique eight-minute track that’s 
especially poignant but the rest of Silver Lake 
is also worthwhile. 

~ By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Kenny Butterill 


Kenny Butterill 


Just A Songwriter 
NoBullSongs.com Records 
NBS5767 

Kenny Butterill was an unknown until his 
first disc, No One You Know, released in 2000, 
received great press and his single, How Far 
Can We Go?, became a #1 country hit in 
Europe after spending several months in the 
Canadian country charts. A Canadian living in 
the U.S., Butterill is all the things a songwriter 
should be: original, sensitive, perceptive, 
warm, slyly humorous, and above all, memo- 
rable. He’ll have no trouble pitching this group 
of songs, either. He’s also an outstanding pro- 
ducer, adding enough other musical touches 
(besides his own fine acoustic guitar picking), 
from backing musicians with solid feel, to sell 
the song without overdoing it. The soulful 
Gotta Find a Woman, with its backing choir, 
and the bluesy sax on Making Love In L.A. are 
classic examples, though the title track is a 
winner, too. Anyone looking for some good 
songs should check out Kenny Buterrill’s 
repertoire. He’s got the stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Waterson:Carthy 


A Dark Light 
Topic 
TSCD536 

These days the line-up of Waterson:Carthy 
is Norma Waterson, Martin Carthy, Eliza 
Carthy and Tim van Eyken. The songs on this 
CD have been mostly collected from singers 
and song-carriers, including Seamus Ennis, 
The Copper Family, Almeda Riddle and 
Packie Byrne. 

A Dark Ligh opens with a cracking version 
of The Devil and the Farmer with vocals by 


Dr. McMbe himself. Daughter Eliza 
kicks in with a beautifully sung rendition 53 
of May Morning and Diego's Bold 
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traditional material. Tim van Eyken 
shows off his singing chops on 
Seventeen Come Sunday to great effect. 
Martin Simpson adds some spine tin- 
gling slide guitar to the spooky tale 
Death and the Lady which is sung by the 
whole ensemble in fine eerie harmony. 
The same treatment is given to The Old 
Churchyard. 

Like the best work in any musical 
field a lot of this takes time to sink in 
and so I am still getting to know this 
music better with each spin. If you like 
your folk music unsullied by the trap- 
pings of junk culture and have an 
appetite for something with real depth 
then this organic and unsweetened col- 


lection is for you. 
— By Tim Readman 


Tony Allen 
Homecooking 

Narada 

72435-82257-2-3 
Adrian Sherwood 


Never Trust a Hippy 
Real World 
70876 17640 2 4 

When one reflects on Fela Kuti’s legacy one 
usually thinks of his highly popular Afro-Beat 
sound. A key part of that legacy is lesser- 
known drummer Tony Allen. As such, Allen is 
a kind of unsung hero of world beat music. 
Although his original influences were mostly 
jazz and highlife, Allen has never refrained 
from exploring new styles. Homecooking 
draws new flavours from various guest artists 
such as Nigerian-Brit rapper Ty, sultry soul 
singer Eska, and Damon Albarn of Blur. The 
album is an attempt to change Afro-beat into 
Afro-hop, in other words, to mix Afro-Beat 
with London hiphop, funk, and dub-style 
sounds. Homecooking has all the riffing and 
complex rhythms we have come to expect 
from Afro-Beat but Allen has reset the style 
within a more modern context. 

Like Tony Allen, Adrian Sherwood has 
often played a vital background role but isn’t 
very well known as a performer. Never Trust a 
Hippy, his first solo album, could help change 
that. Sherwood is known for On-U Sound, his 
label, and for his adventurous production and 
remix work with such artists as Nine Inch 
Nails, The Cure, Jah Wobble, Manu Dibango, 
Sinéad O’Connor and Asian Dub Foundation. 
His own album consists of electronic world- 
influenced dub reggae which he calls ‘world 

dancehall...dub-side.’ His intention seems to 
have created a warped and futuristic form of 


ambient music that is both intriguing 
and confusing, mixing Jamaican dub, 
African chants, cut up sounds, and sam- 
ples. Two Real World tracks by S.E. 
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oak Rogie and Temple of Sound have been 
2003 reworked, the latter featuring Pakistan’s 


Rizwan-Muazzam Qawwali, and a cou- 
ple of tracks feature Sly Dunbar and 
Robbie Shakespeare. Never Trust a 
Hippy is an experimental album that will 
find its adherents but anyone who isn’t 
familiar with either the man or the elec- 
tronica/dub genre would be well-advised 
to thread carefully. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


The Dubliners 


The Ultimate Collection 
Sanctuary Records 
TVSAND003) 

OK, so wouldn’t you just know it 
Bejesus! And sure what big(er) horror 
could there be than another trek out for 
the beloved Dubliners and a timely St 
Patrick’s Day release of (according to 
the title at least) the Ultimate Collection. 
Maybe it’s me and my cynical eye to market- 
ing but yet another re-packaging (!) please, 
give us a break chaps. It’s not as if I don’t 
appreciate a good song and set of feisty fiddle 
driven tunes but there’s only so many times 
you can it throughout your life. Still, the con- 
tents of the CD aren’t that bad — in fact I'd go 
so far as to say it’s possibly the most accurate 
title ’ ve come across for some time. There’s 
“that” amazing version of The Mason’s Apron 
led by the fearsome banjo antics of Barney 
McKenna and of course we have contributions 
from the dear departed Luke Kelly. Who can 
forget Ronnie Drew’s Seven Drunken Nights — 
although we all know there have been a damn 
site more than seven! Even new boy Paddy 
Reilly gets a look in with the anthem-ish 
Fields Of Athenry. No self-respecting 
Celtophile could forget the Dubliner’s highly 
charged Jrish Rover joined by The Pogues and 
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lest we forget the real fans out there, there’s 
the lovely air The Marino Waltz performed 
magically by its composer John Sheehan. If 
you haven’t got at least one of The Dubliners 
CDs in your collection (and ll buy the first 
person who says he hasn’t a pint of the good 
stuff) then buy this one — there’s not a duff 
track here! 

— By Pete Fyfe 


Blackie & The Rodeo Kings 


BARK 
True North 
TND 300 

The problem with advance copies is it’s dif- 
ficult to know who to credit. And that’s too 
bad because all the elements contribute to a 
large, rumbling freight train of a sound on the 
likes of Swinging From The Chains of Love, 
Jackie Washington and Water Or Gasoline. 

If you’re a fan of Stephen Fearing, Colin 
Linden or Tom Wilson, it’s a disc well worth 
investing in because, as they’ ve shown on two 
previous outings, they really work well togeth- 
er as a unit. They write solid originals, trading 
between roots-rock and ballads. And they also 
split vocal duties for variety. Then again, 
there’s the lush harmonies on Willie’s Diamond 
Joe, and the simple blend of voices in the 
plaintive delicacy of Born To Be a Traveler. 
As might be expected, it’s a guitar-driven disc 
with lots of tasty leads and slide parts. But, for 
a trio of unique individuals, they really forge a 
tight, band sound, as on the easy-to-like, 
You’re So Easy To Love. A substantial slice of 
Americana, then, this BARK. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Patrick Street 


Street Life 
Green Linnet 
(GLCD 1222) 

This is another predictably strong outing 
from Patrick Street. Our fearless four — Burke, 
Foley, Daly, and Irvine — rip through set after 
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set of jigs, reels, and hornpipes, and, in a 
familiar nod to the music of Sliabh Luachra, 
some slides and polkas. All are delivered with 
equal measures of fire and grace, and the 
sound is rounded out with contributions from 
guest musicians, including Steve Cooney on 
percussion, Matt McElroy on 5-string banjo, 
Cal Scott on brass, and Bruce Molsky on fid- 
dle. The songs are shared evenly between Ged 
Foley and Andy Irvine, and the highlight in 
this regard is the pairing of an Andy Irvine 
original Down in Matewan with the classic 
American tune, Lost Indian. Overall, Street 
Life is a nice record, not one to change your 
life, but recommended. 

— By Richard Thornley 


David K 
Take A Mile 


Blue House Songs 
BHS 321 

David K has been a key musician and pro- 
ducer with Eileen McGann, Trilogy, The Mrs. 
Ackroyd Band among others, And now he’s a 
solo recording artist. The cover states that he 
loves the blues and early country music that 
grew out of the blues. Take a Mile is a collec- 
tion of some of those old songs by the likes of 
Bill Monroe and Junior Parker and eight origi- 
nals written in the style of those good old boys. 

And David clearly has absorbed his lessons. 
he can also play guitar, as well as dobro, 
national steel, mandolin, and bass. His partner 
Eileen McGann joins in some nice back-up 
vocals. Unfortunately, he has not been blessed 
with a very pleasant singing voice and, well, 
the blues he sings just don’t come off blue 
enough. He doesn’t sound like he’s really suf- 
fered. The blues shouldn’t sound so amiable. 
But the songs are good enough that maybe he 
should take up smoking and scratch up that 
voice-box a bit. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Raven & Seanachie 
Five Days In April 
Independent 
BBMOO2 

This fine CD combines the talents of two 
established folk groups, Seanachie of Calgary 
and Raven from Portland, Ore. It was through 
piping connections (over an insightful cup of 
tea at the Coeur d’ Alene piping school), that the 
idea of the groups playing together came about. 

There is a bushel of talent brought together 
on this recording and while there is always the 
risk in these sorts of collaborations of a clash 
of styles, both groups fit together in a way 
akin to slipping on a very comfortable pair of 
shoes. Variety abounds here, piping tunes in 
well arranged sets and songs that take advan- 
tage of the vocal talents brought forward by 
both groups. There are some nice original pip- 
ing compositions here; the Breton sounding 
arrangement of Rob Barrick’s / Hate My 
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Toaster stands out as well as the numerous 
compositions of Ann Gray — The Big Band Set 
certainly a highlight. Other members bring 
some serious instrumental talents into the mix, 
guitars, bass and the differing styles of the fid- 
dle players giving the instrumental sets a real 
live kitchen session feel. Overall, a very fine 
project by two talented groups. 

— By Rob Menzies 


Donald Maclellan 
The Dusky Meadow 
Rounder 

82161-7044-2 

Buddy MacMaster 


Cape Breton Tradition 


Rounder 
82161-7052-2 
Ivonne Hernandez 
Playing with Fire 
Independent 

If you like traditional Cape Breton fiddle 
music, you can’t go wrong with Buddy 
MacMaster and Donald MacLellan, two old 
masters who have inspired a new generation of 
Cape Breton fiddlers. MacMaster, uncle of fid- 
dler Natalie MacMaster, is a household name 
in East Coast fiddle circles, and like 
MacLellan, he’s the real deal. Both grew up in 
Gaelic-speaking households, and their com- 
plex style and rhythms reflect the natural lilt of 
the native tongues. In both of their homes, 
their parents would “speak the jig,” or mimic a 
fiddle tune with their mouths to quiet a crying 
baby. 

Sparse recordings with piano accompani- 
ment only, these two discs are what you would 


hear in a community dance hall on the East 
Coast. Those of us who fiddle, or try, will mar- 
vel at the intricacies of style, but to the aver- 
age listener, it’s a hard sell. Piano and fiddle 
are fine in the dance hall or in concert, but 
they simply do not blend well when recorded. 
More accessible to the average listener is 
Ivonne Hernandez, a hot, 20-year-old fiddler 
from B.C. who wisely uses guitar, bass, piano 
and percussion to fill out her driving Celtic-pop 
style. A three-time finalist at the Canadian Grand 
Masters National Fiddle Competition, she won 
the Grand North American Fiddle 
Championship in 2001. With Latin American 
roots, her style is all over the map, from Celtic to 
East Coast, to American old-time. A fine album. 
— By Bob Remington 


Shane Simpson 
More Electric 
Semm 

200201-2 

On first listen it is not hard to tell that Shane 
Simpson is well blessed when it comes to 
musicianship. This album is bristling with 
enough fingerpicked runs and counter 
melodies to keep any guitar aficionado happy. 

The songs themselves are structured more 
around the guitar work , giving the impression 
that the lyrics were added as an afterthought. 

Simpson seems equally at ease with each 
style that he decides to explore , be it the folky 
booing and hissing or the electric fusion of I’d 
find my own way with it’s strong echoes of 
Jeff Beck’s Blow by Blow era. 

The best song here is G to C Largely due to 
the beautiful tone of the fingerpicked electric 
guitar. Although this album is a great display 
of Simpson’s fretboard skills, the songs tend to 
be a little lopsided. Musically they are great 
but tend to fall a little flat when it comes to the 
lyrics. 

— By John Minter 


Orchestra Baobab 


Specialist In All Styles 
World Circuit/Nonesuch 
79685-2 

In the “70s Dakar-based Orchestra Baobab 
was one of the most popular and influential 
bands in Africa, playing a sophisticated mix of 
musical genres that included highlife, reggae, 
and above all Cuban son. After a period of 
decline the Senegalese group broke up in 
1987, but two years ago its members got back 
together. 

The aptly-titled Specialist In All Styles is the 
first fruit of the reunion and provides striking 
evidence that the eleven musicians have lost 
none of their former prowess or joy in making 
music. It’s a gorgeous album, full of rhythmic 
variety and depth. Five excellent vocalists 
alternate the leads and create tight and intricate 
harmonies. But the star performers are electric 
guitarist Barthélemy Attisso and saxophonists 


[ssa Cissokho and Thierno Koite. Their 
interweaving lines soar and glide effort- 55 
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N’dour coproduced the nine-track 
album with Nick Gold of Buena Vista 
Social Club fame, and Jerry Boys mixed 
it. The relaunch Orchestra Baobab is 
boosted by some of the greatest and 
most powerful figures in world music, 
and their support is richly deserved. The 
sultry grooves of Iare old-style African 
music at its finest. 

— By Tony Montague 


George Thorogood 
Who Do You Love? 


Rounder Heritage Series 
1166-11614-2 

Back in the mid-70s, George 
Thorogood emerged as one of the white kids 
interpreting Bo Diddley, Elmore James and 
John Lee Hooker. In ’77, he was in the right 
place at the right time as FM went main- 
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stream, creating large audiences for his four- 
minute party songs of hard-driving, blue-eyed 
boogie and blooz that he called “traditional 
rock and roll”. 

Who Do You Love? is a 70-minute compila- 
tion of the first two albums that made 
Thorogood’s reputation, and formed the basis 
of his career. The tracks from 1977’s George 
Thorogood and the Destroyers, and the 1978 
Move It On Over, pretty much form the foun- 
dation playlist from which he’s worked the last 
25 years. 

Yes, he had a hit with Bad To the Bone, in 
“82, but his best work was on these two, semi- 
nal albums. A straight ahead, no-holds-barred, 
guitar trio featuring Thorogood’s gravely 
vocals, and they’re still fun to listen to, today. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Luka Bloom 


Amsterdam 
Evolver 
EVL2013-2 

Luka Bloom was born under the name 
Barry Moore. Part of the reason for the name 
change was that he was tired of living in the 
shadow of his elder brother, one of Ireland’s 
best known folk singers, Christy Moore. He 
spent his early years playing the many folk 
clubs in Ireland In 1987 he decided to move 
to America. It was during that cross Atlantic 
flight that he decided that a new beginning 
deserved a new name. After taking Luka from 
the Suzanne Vega song, and Bloom from the 
James Joyce novel Ulysses, his new identity 
was born. 

This album was recorded live in Amsterdam 
on February 11th 2002. The hardest aspect of 
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any live recording is capturing the 
atmosphere of the moment and freezing 
it in time. You only have to hear the 
crowd enthusiastically singing along on 
Sunny Sailor Boy, to know that for 
Bloom this was not going to be a prob- 
lem at all. There is also a good rendi- 
tion of Bob Marley’s Natural Mystic 
and as difficult as it is to cover a Bob 
Dylan song and do it justice, his take 
on Dylan’s To Make You Feel My Love 
is strong and refreshing. As the concert 
draws to a close, the excitement of the 
fast paced Delirious, is quickly extin- 
guished as a mournful church organ 
pours out the first strains of the brood- 
ing Gabriel. This is a brilliant Bloom 
original. It is not until the end that you 
are reminded that there is an audience 
there at all, such is the captivated 
silence of the crowd. If this CD is any- 
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thing to go by, to be there in person 
would have been a night to remember. 
— By John Minter 


The Gibson Brothers 


Bona Fide 
Sugar Hill 
SH3965 

Hailing from upstate New York, brothers 
Leigh and Eric Gibson have been turning 
heads in the bluegrass world for years with 
their unique harmonies, reminiscent of the 
great brother acts like the Delmores, the 
Louvins, the Monroes, the Blue Sky Boys or 
the Everlys. Honest, unpretentious, driving 
bluegrass, this CD grabs you from the start 
and hold you there. All but four are originals. 
Whisper in My Ear, gets my vote as the best 
cut on the CD, but judge for yourself. There’s 
nary a clunker in the bunch. 

— By Bob Remington 


Paul Brady 
The Paul Brady Songbook 


Compass Records 
4358 

From the opening track you can feel the 
goodtime vibe that Mr Brady creates among 
his fellow musicians. There’s nothing precious 
about his approach to who should be playing 
what and when as he allows each of the musi- 
cians plenty of freedom in their expression and 
boy, what a cast. Apart from the nucleus of 
Liam Genockey on drums, Ian Maidman on 
bass and Steve Fletcher on keyboards he has 
taken the opportunity to surround himself with 
a veritable who’s who of the Irish music scene. 
Guest appearances include contributions from 
Mary Black, Anthony Drennan, Ciaran Tourish 
and even the wonderful Curtis Stigers. It goes 
without saying that Paul’s career has had many 
peaks and with a wealth of material including 
Nobody Knows’, Nothing But The Same Old 
Story and the glorious Homes Of Donegal 


Paul Brady 


(complete with brass section) here is a man 
who is totally at ease in his environment. By 
the way, it may sound odd if you just hear 
someone talk about the brass arrangement but 
trust me it works brilliantly! 

As you can imagine the Paul Brady 
Songbook is full to overflowing with songs 
that you are bound to know and although there 
may be some disappointment that the odd 
favourite might not have made the shortlist, 
what the Hell; it’s still a great album. Finally, 
to all of you out there who thought Paul was a 
traitor to the traditional “cause” (and there are 
still plenty of them around) a resounding two- 
fingers. What more can I say than give this 
album your utmost attention. It’s a blinder. Ah 
well, I’m just off to review the full DVD expe- 
rience. I know it’s a hard life but someone has 
to do it — heh, heh, heh. 

— By Pete Fyfe 


Undertakin’ Daddies 
Devil In The Rearview 
Caribou Records 
CRCO0016 

One of the biggest surprises of 2001 was 
how great this band from Whitehorse’s debut 
disc, Post Atomic Hillbilly, was. This follow- 
up has more of the things that made their first 
so impressive: strong song-writing, memorable 
vocals by Kevin Barr, Bob Hamilton and 
George McConkey, terrific musicianship, and 
the added spice of Calvin Volrath’s whippet 
fast and heart-achingly sweet fiddle playing. 

The debut disc mixed their own lucid and 
witty originals with classics by Roger Miller, 
Dolly Parton, Buck Owens and Alaskan 
singer-songwriter Buddy Tabor. This disc has a 
few more equally impressive original songs 
with supporting contributions by Merle 
Haggard, Willie P. Bennett, and Buddy Tabor 
once again. Nathan Tinkham contributes 
notable encore lap steel, dobro and guitar. 


While a second disc never quite surprises as 
much as a first, it can explore other routes, 
spread things around, excavate new possibili- 
ties and entrench an artist. This second disc 
does all that. These Undertakin’ Daddies have 
their spades dug firmly into fertile soil. You 
might call them coffin-dodgers but they’re 
livelier than bands half their age. Dig ‘em! - 
— By Barry Hammond 


Bob McClean 


Permission to Dream 
Independent 

Bob McClean is a finger style guitarist 
based in Guelph Ontario. Permission To 
Dream kicks off with a beautiful version of a 
traditional Northumberland tune, Rose of 
Allendale on guitar and flute. Rainmaker an 
original composition follows and makes good 
use of harmonics and body tapping technique. 
There are other traditionals including, Banks of 
the Bann, Selke Song and Morrison's Jig. A 
couple of tracks include vocals; Stan Roger’s 
The Giant and the original composition 
Samhain Song which are not the strongest per- 
formances on this collection. 

My favourite tracks are the instrumentals 
featuring mainly guitar. Bob has got a fine 
touch and his decorative playing is a joy to lis- 
ten to especially on Si Bheag Si Mhor/Sleepy 
Maggie. Overall a well played and produced 
recording worth keeping your ears open for. 

— By Tim Readman 


Lucinda Williams 


World Without Tears 
Lost Highway 
O88 170 355-2 

The main difference between Lucinda 
Williams’ previous discs and her latest is the 
production. Credited jointly to Mark Howard 
and herself, the disc has a sparse, damped- 
down sound, with lots of space between the 
instruments, which allows it to be cranked up 
loud, which is how it should be played. Some 
tracks have that vintage, Marshall amp, fuzzy- 
yet-clear, with the large hall, echoing bass roar 
sound, like Big Brother or Blue Cheer, which 
screams 60’s rock. She has a new band on this 
disc and it gives her a bigger, bolder sound. 
The guitar-playing by Doug Pettibone tips its 
hat to the sixties in several tracks as well, even 
to his using a wah-wah pedal. Real Live 
Bleeding Fingers & Broken Guitar Strings 
could be an Exile On Mainstreet-era Stone’s 
song. On other cuts, the sparkling, soaring, 
crystalline shimmering slide guitar and organ 
keep us firmly in the realm of country. 
There’s also blues — a talking blues that bor- 
ders on rap, but the whole effort keeps the 
focus on Williams’ gutsy drawl and the lyrics, 
which are more narrative than the previous 
disc, Essence. There’s enough great songs to 
spawn several singles — Those Three Days, 
People Talkin’, Ventura, American Dream, 


Words Fell and the title track are all candi- 
dates. Underlying the whole record is that 
sense of deep groove and slightly exaggerated, 
but well-worn, emotional truth. It’s that rock- 
bottom honesty which has taken Lucinda 
Williams to forefront of today’s alt-country 
scene and what continues to keep her up there 
— hammered to the cross with rusty nails. 
Another hard-fought victory for Lucinda 
Williams. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Greg Trooper 
Floating 

Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-1075 

Greg Trooper has paid his share of dues. 
After singing for some years he eventually set- 
tled in New York where he became part of that 
city;s singer-songwriter scene for fifteen years. 
His songs have been covered by Tom Russell, 
Vince Gill, Billy Bragg, and Steve Earle, the 
latter contributing notes to this new album. 

On Floating,the instrumentation has been 
kept spare, allowing the strong melodies and 
plain imagery of the songs to come through. 
Rather than try for studio perfection, Trooper 
opted to bring a distilled, almost spontaneous 
quality to his folk-country material and it’s 
very effective. A few of the lyrics Apology and 
Rose, With You come across as a little too con- 
versational but those are the exceptions. 
Inisheer is a beautiful song that’s performed as 
a duet with Maura O’Connell and with mini- 
mal adornment. Muhammad Ali, an unusual 
tribute to the boxer that is sub-titled The 

Meaning of Christmas, is also one of the 
album’s most compelling songs. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Shemekia Copeland 
Talking to Strangers 
Alligator Records 


I'll be honest, I hadn’t a clue who Shemekia 
Copeland was before I received this album and 
put it on the player. Now I know something 
about her, and I’m only too happy to share it. 
Copeland is a powerful singer, a major young 
R&B talent. She sings original material, some 
of which she’s had a hand in penning, and has 
impressive musician friends, the most promi- 
nent among whom is Mac Rebennack, a.k.a. 
Dr. John. 

The New Orleans-based veteran keyboardist 
contributes to every track, writes or cowrites 
several compositions, and produces Talking to 
Strangers. But this is very much Copeland’s 
album. She belts out the songs in the tradition 
of Etta James and Koko Taylor, as loud and 
clear as a blues siren. Favourite cuts include 
the Robert Cray-like Should Have Come 
Home, the sassy Too Much Traffic, and Dr 
John’s simmering Joo Close and combative 
When the Battle Is Over. The arrangements are 
excellent, finely showcasing Copeland’s spine- 
tingling and beautifully-nuanced R&B vocals. 

— By Tony Montague 


Sheena Wellington 
Hamely Fare 
Greentrax Recordings 
CDTRAX240 
Sheena Wellington is singer of traditional 
and contemporary Scottish folk songs. On 
Hamely Fare she covers folk ballads, Burns 
songs and one each by Karine Polwart and 
Ewen Sutherland. She has a very relaxed 
singing style and an easy and unforced com- 
mand of the Scots dialect. Accompaniment is 
ably provided by Ewen Sutherland (guitar), 
Pete Clark (fiddle) and Neil Paterson (whistle). 
Sheena’s reputation as a traditional singer is 
such that she was invited to sing the Robert 
Burns’ classic (and one-time contender for the 
Scottish national anthem) A Man's A Man (For 
A’ That) at the opening of the new Scottish 
Parliament in 1999, before the assembled 


Shemeika Copeland 


Scottish Members of Parliament and VIP 
guests including Her Majesty The 
Queen. That performance has now been 
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made available for this album. It is a PEnGuin 
stirring rendition to say the least. E66S 
: PED ay . SUMMER 
Also of note is a chilling rendition of 2003 


Whaur Dae Ye Lie, Karen Polwart’s trib- 
ute to 10,000 Bosnian Muslims mur- 
dered in Srebrenica in 1995 and an 
inspired unaccompanied version of the 
Child ballad The Fair Flooer of 
Northumberland. 

Hamely Fare is Scots for “home- 
cooked food’. That is what this CD is 
like, warm familiar and comforting. Try 
a bit and I’m sure you’ Il like it. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Lynn Morris Band 
Shape of a Tear 
Rounder 
116-610-509-2 

Lynn Morris, one of the nicest people 
you could ever meet, suffered a stroke in 
March, but suffered no paralysis and at last 
word was recovering well. For 15 years, she has 
led one of the most respected bluegrass bands 
in the business. Her current lineup is one of her 
strongest, with husband Marshall Wilborn on 
bass, Jesse Brock on mandolin and the multi- 
talented Ron Stewart on just about everything, 
mostly banjo and fiddle. This CD is another 
warm and solid effort from Morris, covering 
some non-bluegrass songwriters including 
Nancy Griffiths, Buck Owens and Hank 
Williams, but always in the bluegrass tradition. 
One track features Junior Brown on pedal steel, 
with the great dobroist Rob Ickes and vocalist 
Dudley Connell each appearing on two more. 
Keep an ear at the end for the hidden track 
advocating spray and neutering of dogs and 
cats; 50 cents from each album goes to a U.S. 
spray and neutering program. 

— By Bob Remington 
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John Stewart 
Havana 
Appleseed 

APR CD 1070 

Once John Stewart decided to leave the 
Kingston Trio for a solo career he chose to do it 
with resolve. Since 1968, the man has averaged 
more than an album a year. A Rolling Stone crit- 
ic’s poll considered his California Bloodlines as 
one of the 200 Best Albums of All Time. 

The title Havana, refers to the last song, 
Waiting for Castro to Die, which isn’t really a 
political song but rather an indication of the 
singer’s fascination with Cuba being a “forbid- 
den fruit’ for Americans. Stewart has always 
been good at writing about the mythology of 
the United States. Rock ‘n; Roll Nation 
harkens back to the singer’s musical roots in 
the ‘50s. J Want to Be Elvis explores similar 
sentiments, which are personal but also almost 
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ubiquitous in North American culture. 
Turn of the Century (Diana), a tribute 
to the Princess of Wales, deals with 
another aspect and consequence of 
fame. Who Stole the Soul of 

Johnny Dreams opens with the atten- 
tion-grabbing lyrics ‘Attention K-Mart 
shoppers! Do you really need all of that 
crap?’ The only non-original song is the 
standard Lucky Old Sun,which fits in very 
well. Stewart plays most of the instru- 
ments, except for a drummer, and his wife 
Buffy Ford on harmonies. Not all the 
songs are as strong as those mentioned 
above but Havana makes the grade as one 
of his recommended albums. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 
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Jimmy Thackery 
Guitar 

Blind Pig Records 
BPCD 5083 

Thackery glides effortlessly through 
several guitar styles on this compilation 
album taken from a half dozen record- 
ings he’s done for Blind Pig. He’s primarily a 
blues player with a rock ‘n roll edge who has 
more in common with Stevie Ray Vaughan 
and Jimi, rather than traditional blues men 
such as Albert King or B.B. King. 

The entire album is instrumental, and show- 
cases Thackery’s considerable abilities, including 
several live tracks. He’s a road warrior and has 
become legendary for his concerts over the past 
30 years, so, a taste of his live work is a treat. 

Almost all the material is by Thackery, with 
the exception of a Roy Buchanan number 
that’s appropriate — Buchanan being one of the 
early white, hard-driving blues guitar wizards. 
He also tosses in Apache, by The Shadows, a 
hit by Britain’s answer to the 60s ‘Ventures’ - 
type guitar bands. 

Guitar is for real guitar fans who appreciate 
a player who can machine gun you one 
minute, and lay back and stretch out long and 
mournful notes a few bars later. About the 
only thing lacking on this album is a decent set 
of liner notes. 

— By Staurt Adams 
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Paul Mounsey 
City of Walls 
Iona 
IRCD069 

This is daring and adventurous work. It can 
be somewhat bewildering at first but if you 
can imagine a cross between Shooglenifty and 
Bill Laswell and that appeals then this is most 
certainly for you. Paul Mounsey is a Scottish 
composer/producer who has been living for the 
past 15 years in Brazil. This is the fourth in a 
series of albums which combine Scottish tradi- 
tional music and samples taken from Scottish 
archives with a variety of ethnic musical 
styles. The first three (known as the ‘Nahoo’ 


Jimmy Thackery 


series) featured a combination of dance beats 
underpinned with Brazilian percussion and 
layered with Eddie Van Halenesque electric 
guitar and incorporated a host of other musical 
references. City of Walls continues where the 
others left off. There is more emphasis on clas- 
sical and jazz influences this time around but 
other than that it is business as usual. 
Dunfermline combines a tune from the 1615 
Scottish Psalter with driving drums and per- 
cussion. Heaven's Full resembles a baroque 
string quartet playing a traditional melody. 
Work Song features Mary Jane Lamond as part 
of a vocal ensemble whom deliver a fine inter- 
pretation of a traditional Gaelic song over a 
crunching groove. And so on. As some wise 
person once observed...’ Writing about music 
is like dancing about architecture.’ So don’t 
rely on my description. Pick up a copy and 
hear for yourselves. Play it loud! 

— By Tim Readman 


The Arrogant Worms 
Semi-Conducted 
Independent 
AW-2002 

In which our heroes — those incredibly hard 
working little musical-comedy beavers we all 
know and love — get to play with the biggest and 
most expensive backing band of their career. 
The line-up continues to be Mike McCormick 
(guitar and vocals), Chris Patterson (bass, penny 
whistle and vocals) and Trevor Strong (gargling 
and vocals). All your favourites are here includ- 
ing Big Fat Road Manager, Canada’s Really 
Big, 1am Cow, Last Saskatchewan Pirate, Juice 
is Murder, Celine Dion and of course, We are 
the Beaver. What is different though, is that this 
time they have created an epic of symphonic 


proportions. There is something delightfully 
ludicrous about playing these quirky tunes with 
a full orchestra which adds even more absurdity 
to the already hilarious material. The Symphony 
acquit themselves quite magnificently and are 
ably conducted by David Hoyt. They even drop 
in some musical jokes of their own, most 
notably playing a snippet of Handel’s Water 
Music in the middle of Rocks and Trees. 
Trevor’s mam stars as ‘Water’ in the same song. 
Her real name is Mrs. Strong. The whole thing 
is a blast start to finish and serves to whet our 
appetite for the upcoming new studio album 
which is due out later this year. 

— By Tim Readman 


Pat Johnson 


Songs from the town...Boredom Built 
Independent 
EPJOO1 

Boredom Built is a collection of tunes that 
reflect the self-described musical interests of 
Johnson. His website describes his self-penned 
songs as ranging “from the Classic Piedmont 
single entendre blues” to “angry hillbilly reg- 
gae” and “a beatnik hippie gumshoe groove”. 

The ambitious breadth of musical expres- 
sion is laudable. But, somehow, Johnson’s 
translation of his experience in rural Eastern 
Ontario into a country blues genre just doesn’t 
sound authentic. Taj Mahal could get away 
with ‘de ole folks at home’ sound and singing, 
but not a white Canadian. 

Good musicianship (accompanying musi- 
cians, as well), pretty good singing, but over- 
all, too contrived and derivative. 

— By Stuart Adams 


John Tams 


Home 
Topic Records 
TSCD553 

OK, I am going out on a limb here. Press 
quotes like ‘One of the unsung gods of folk’ 
(Mojo) litter the Topic website. “(Unity is) one 
of the very finest records of the last century. A 
timeless expression of stories, people and deep 
emotion...songs of rare quality performed 
exquisitely,” says the sycophantic Southern 
English Folk Bible, fRoots. Whilst I like Home 
well enough it makes me wonder if the folks 
salivating so profusely over it ever get out 
much these days. Have they listened to Jez 
Lowe, Steve Ashley, Paul Weller, Badly 
Drawn Boy, and Beth Orton one wonders (to 
name but a few)? Does the fact it has the full 
support of the UK folk mafia (fRoots, BBC 
Radio 2 Folk Awards, Topic Records etc.) have 
anything to do with it? 

I think it is a question of context. If you lis- 
ten to this record alongside the usual output 
classified as English folk then it comes up 
sounding pretty adventurous and different. If 
you listen to a wider range of singer-song- 
writer fare using predominantly acoustic back- 


ing then it isn’t that remarkable. 

No doubt John Tams has earned his place of 
respect in the annals of English folk music 
after sterling work with the Albion Band and 
Home Service. I admire his commitment to 
political song. I like his more traditional 
sounding material such as Hugh Stenson and 
Molly Green. | also feel strongly there is the 
need for a dissenting voice in the overwhelm- 
ing clamour of hyperbole and superlatives. 
Make up your own mind 

— By Tim Readman 


Steeleye Span 
Present 

Park Records 
PRKCD64 

For those of us that were into riff sodden 
rock backing fronted by glorious soaring 
vocals (instead of the ‘other’ famous folk-rock 
band at the time), we knew where to turn. 
Who other than Steeleye Span and, as this lat- 
est offering amply signifies there were none 
better at capturing the ultimate ‘gothic chiller’ 
in all its gory beauty? For nostalgia buffs, lis- 
ten to the acoustic guitars on the track Thomas 
The Rhymer — | bet you thought it were origi- 
nally played by Tim Hart didn’t you — how 
wrong could you be, nice one Sir Bob! 

At the peak of their profession Steeleye 
could not be beaten and every track featured 
here (which have been chosen by the fans as 
their favourite songs from a vast repertoire) 
demonstrates that the band have never lost 
their inventive edge. Peter Knight’s charismat- 
ic fiddle and mandolin playing on Cam Ye 
O’er Frae France influenced many (including 
a certain reviewer and his brother) and of 
course there was Maddy Prior’s vocals as the 
crowning glory. Now a permanent feature of 
the band, Liam Genockey’s thoughtful and 


Eileen Ivers 


driving (when it needs to be) percussion is 
ably unpinned with the welcome return to the 
fold of Rick Kemp on bass. 
Uncharicteristically for Rick, he also con- 
tributes an outrageous vocal to John 
Barleycorn. Ah well, the purists will have to 
stick that in their pipe and smoke it. “Hey- 
nonny-no to the lot of you” (as the NME once 
famously said). On a final note, although the 
band are retracing their steps with this record- 
ing they’re not resting on their laurels as there 
are some lovely re-arrangements including a 
beautifully understated Hard Times Of Old 
England. Go out and buy this double CD and 
above all enjoy a true celebration, it makes me 
proud to be British! 

— By Pete Fyfe 


Jabulani 
Take It Easy 


(Independent) 

Take It Easy is the first release by Jabulani, 
a percussion-based ensemble comprised of 12- 
15 year-old students from several Vancouver 
schools. Although they’ ve only been making 
music together for a year and a half, these kids 
- nine boys and five girls - have achieved a 
remarkable degree of skill on a range of 
marimbas of different sizes from bass to sopra- 
no, as well as various drums and small percus- 
sion instruments. This is no novelty album, it 
has real cohesion and drive. 

Most of the tunes here, like the marimbas 
the musicians play, are of Zimbabwean origin 
but there’s also a Brazilian samba (Eastside 
Samba) in the style of Rio Batucada, and a 
West African piece (Yani) thumped out on 
djembes. Jabulani’s bright and funky sounds 
resonate deeply, and the arrangements by artis- 
tic director Pasipamire Gunguwo are varied 
both in rhythm and tempo, and harmonically 
elaborate. While the fast-paced Saruwa Wako 
and Sajatakura (written by five of the stu- 
dents) stand out, there are no weak tracks on 
this auspicious debut. 

— By Tony Montague 


Eileen Ivers 


Eileen Ivers & Immigrant Soul 
Koch 
KOC-CD-8494) 

As sure as eggs are eggs, Eileen returns with 
yet another cracking album. But then again, 
what else would you expect from one of the 
most prolific and dynamic fiddle players the 
world has produced? Straight in at the deep 
end with a rendition of Darlin’ Corey that is so 
driving in its rhythm that it will put a grin on 
your face as big as the proverbial Cheshire cat. 
The beauty of this performance lies in the fact 
that there is no ego here. OK so Eileen leads 
up front but by surrounding herself in the won- 
derful company of Donal Clancy, James Riley 
and John Doyle (guitars/bouzouki), Bakithi 
Kumala (bass), Ben Wittman (drums) and 


Jerry O’Sullivan on uilleann pipes 


mers 
amongst others, she doesn’t allow herself 59 
to become a control freak. I’m not usual- 


ly one to draw comparisons whilst PENGUIN 
reviewing but if one has to be drawn I'd Be 
say that Tommy McDonnell’s vocal (he’s 
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also a mean blues harmonica player!) 
puts him in line with the likes of 
Michael Bolton or Michael McDonald. 
And boy, does this work well in the con- 
text of ‘folk’. Especially pleasing 
(although many purists would be aghast) 
is the Gospel sounding treatment afford- 
ed to Go Lassie Go. In fact, it puts the 
whole album in with a chance at — dare I 
say it — commercial success. In a real 
world (and let’s face it, it’s anything but 
at the moment) we should all be allowed 
to influence the so-called record charts. 
If a couple of tracks on this album were 
given the right push either in the cross- 
over appeal of say Classic FM or repeat- 
ed plays on Radio 2 it could even rate 
alongside the first time you heard Eva 
Cassidy. A resounding ten out of ten. 

— By Pete Fyfe 
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Peter Brown 
marie-claude 
Maboose Muse 
MMCD39 

According to the coverage on his website, 
Peter Brown appears to be a piano-playing fix- 
ture in the Ottawa area. He’s a largely home- 
grown talent, having taken his Royal 
Conservatory in Toronto in the mid-70s, and 
gone on to make a living as a side man, as 
well as also fronting his own bands. 

marie-claude will probably do well with the 
people who’ve seen him live and have been 
able to connect personally to his music. About 
half the songs are by Brown, and while his 
website bills him as a blues musician, these 
songs lean towards light jazz — Errol Garner, 
Horace Silver and Cedar Walton. 

Brown sings adequately, and, I suspect, 
came to singing some time after he began 
piano. He’s definitely white, but his singing 
style bears a certain resemblance to Jimmy 
Rushing’s. The back-up musicians — bass, 
drums and guitar — are solid, as are the pro- 
duction values. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Blackthorn 
Singing the Travels 
Independent 
BT0303 

I spent several days trying to figure out 
what it is that I don't like about Singing the 
Travels. It’s not the repertoire of Vancouver- 
based Blackthorn, traditional music from the 
British Isles, much of which I know and love. 
It’s also not the production nor is it the per- 
formance; the CD has a nice, clean sound and 


the group members are clearly talented 
singers and players. After much soul- 
searching, I realized it’s just that the 
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PENGUIN whole thing is so predictably bland. 
oe Blackthorn lean too heavily on com- 
2003 monly-recorded pieces (Follow me up 


to Carlow, Do you love an apple, 
Drowsy Maggie, Turkey in the straw) 
and, perhaps more importantly, fail to 
present them in any new light. In their 
hands, Follow me up to Carlow, a song 
that should be an exhortation to war 
(war!!!), becomes an invitation to your 
grandma's tea party. Other arrange- 
ments evoke a certain jolly tweeness 
slightly reminiscent of groups like the 
Irish Rovers and the Clancy Brothers. 
It does pain me to say these things, 
because I really wanted to like Singing 
the Travels. But it’s really only some- 
thing that friends and neighbours 
should seek out. 

— By Richard Thornley 
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Ellis Paul 
The Speed of Trees 


Rounder records 
Philo 11671-1242-2 

No stranger to the music scene, Ellis Paul 
has some nne discs under his belt. 

This one was produced by Mary Chapin 
Carpenter’s guitarist , Duke Levine. Levine 
has gone for the more stripped down approach, 
which works well with Paul’s writing style. 
His songs are well thought out and his lyrical 
style leans heavily toward that of Leonard 
Cohen. While none of the tracks leap out at 
you, they do tend to creep up with each listen. 
A song in particular worth a mention is When 
We Begin, about a woman’s emotional journey 
as she sets about starting over. Paul’s insight- 
ful lyrics make this quite a moving track. 
Levine’s input has a lot to do with the end 
result of this CD. His fingerprints are all over 
it — not only on the production side, but his 
contribution as a musician, include playing 
electric and acoustic guitars, mandolin, man- 
dola, electric sitar, lap steel, piano and 
Wurlitzer. It was hard to know what to expect 
from an album entitled the speed of trees, but I 
was pleasantly surprised. 

— By John Minter 


Kim Barlow 
Gingerbread 
Caribou Records 
CRCD014 

Yukon Territory’s Kim Barlow plays 
acoustic and electric guitar, banjo, and cello. 
Guest musicians include Daniel Janke on kora, 
Spirit of the West’s John Mann, Steve 
Dawson, and Jesse Zubot. Anthony's Summer 
was recorded with Veda Hille & her Musical 
Epiphany Band. 

The opening track Garage Sale is a phili- 
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sophical look at why people leave places and 
what they leave behind. The title track, 
Gingerbread, is an imagimative reworking of 
the fairy tale of Hansel & Gretel. Goodbye to 
a Boy is a song about a northern summer 
romance set in Barlow’s home territory. Give 
me a Kiss You Dirty Old Bugger and many 
other of these songs contain lines like, “Most 
married couples seem to get kind of sick of 
each other after too much time together’ that 
look as if they wouldn’t work when sung but 
nevertheless they sound great. 

The album has an effortlessly unique char- 
acter and makes for compelling listening. It is 
unusual without trying too hard to be different. 
The songs reward repeated listening and cause 
smiles, laughs and tears when you allow them 
into your life, which you really should 

— By Tim Readman 


Sean Watkins 
26 Miles 
Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-3955 

This is the second solo album from Sean 
Watkins — the guitar-player in the genre-cross- 
ing bluegrass/country/pop trio Nickel Creek. 
He wrote and produced the whole album as 
well as contributing some wicked guitar play- 
ing. There is very little evidence of any tradi- 
tional bluegrass influence (roll over Bill 
Monroe). Instead Watkins has headed off 
down the road paved by David Grisman, Tony 
Trischka, Bela Fleck et al and added to the 
creation of an adventurous musical hybrid 
sometimes known as ‘New Acoustic’ music. 
The strongest influences here seem to be jazz, 
pop and singer-songwriter material. Watkins 
has a sweet smooth voice which suits laid back 
material such as Letters Never Sent and 
Hiding. On instrumentals N.M.J. and Chutes & 


Ladders, there are elements of jazz and ambi- 
ent music. On the latter his guitar playing is 
stunning and is reminiscent of John 
McLaughlin’s acoustic work. The title track 
features an effected drum loop and an engag- 
ing falsetto inflected vocal that reminds me a 
bit of Badly Drawn Boy. 

This is well written, well arranged and 
expertly executed music that defies simple cat- 
egorisation. It also grows on you the more you 
listen. Impressive. 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide to Highlife | 
Music Rough Guide | 
RGNET 1102 CD 

Highlife is Ghana’s urban, good-time music 
and has had enormous influence throughout 
West Africa and beyond. In the early years of 
Ghana's independence in the late 1950s, Highlife 
effectively became the national music, and for 
the fifty years since, it has proved one of the 
most popular, enduring and adaptable African 
styles. This Rough Guide gathers together for 
the first time the seminal tracks from the classic 
highlife bands from both Ghana & Nigeria as 
well as more recent developments in this ever- 
popular style. 

The CD booklet includes a brief history of the 
genre under the moniker ‘Fusing the old world 
with the new’ It traces the history of highlife 
from pioneers like the Exelsior Orchestra 
through to stars of the 1980’s like George 
Darko. Many of the tracks here are from records 
that are currently unavailable making it a bit of a 
collectors item. So pour yourself some sweet 
palm wine or perhaps a Star beer, find yourself a 
spot of sunshine, turn up the stereo and groove 
to the slinky sounds of Highlife. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fana Soro & Masabo 
Solognougo 
(Independent) 

West African dance music doesn’t sound 
any rootsier than Solognougo. All the instru- 
ments played are acoustic, led by the balafon 
[wooden xylophone] and the djembé and 
doundoun drums. And the material on the 
album — named after Soro’s home village in 
the north of Ivory Coast — is closely based on 
the ritualistic dances and traditional music of 
the Senoufo people. But there’s a sophisticated 
edge to the arrangements of the call-and- 
response songs and instrumental pieces. The 
multi-layered percussion carves deep grooves, 
and the melodic lines are cleverly looped and 
intertwined. The overall effect is at once mes- 
meric and propulsive. 

Production and mix are excellent, and the 
members of Masabo perform energetically 
throughout. However Solognougo is very 
much Soro’s own album. On several of the 
nine tracks he plays most of the instruments; 


and whether drumming, singing, or performing 
on the balafon, his inspiration is deep and sus- 
tained. This is beautifully-crafted music, 
whose polyrythmic subtleties emerge gradually 
from repeat listening. 

— By Tony Montague 


Chip Taylor & Carrie Rodriguez 
Let’s Leave This Town 
Texas Music Group/Lone Star Records 
TMG-LS 4009 

One of those pairings of new and old that just 
seems to work instantly is this disc of duets 
between newcomer Carrie Rodriguez and song- 
writing legend Chip Taylor. Alternately playful 
and emotional, the disc runs the gamut of 
moods but has a rock solid base in Texas roots 
music. Rodriguez was a fiddle player first but, 
encouraged by Taylor, with whom she was tour- 
ing, began singing backup. He was so 
impressed with her singing that they began to 
sing a duet on Storybook Children. Audience 
reaction was so overwhelmingly positive that 
Taylor began writing more songs for her and 
the result was this great album which, although 
it’s a few months old, is a must-have for roots 
music fans. From the humorous, up-tempo 
numbers like Sweet Tequila Blues and Extra to 
the profound emotional statements of There’s A 
Hole In The Midnight and Was That For Me, 
this is a disc full of great songs and great per- 
formances of those songs. Chip Taylor has sel- 
dom sounded or written better and this disc 
should launch Carrie Rodriguez’s career far into 
the future. Back-up by some of Texas’ finest 
session musicians makes this disc a classic for 
the years. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Tony McManus on Celtic Compass 


Magalnyk Kleizmer’s Band 
The Wandering Stars 
lliya Magalnyk 

The Magalnyk Kleizmer’s Band is not a tra- 
ditional Klezmer group. When was the last 
time you heard a harp in a Klezmer band, for 
instance? Instead, this Israeli quartet com- 
bines a wide variety of ethnic backgrounds 
with both classical and jazz influences into a 
highly accomplished and entertaining fusion. 
Accordionist and musical director Iliya 
Magalnyk is from Kishinev, Moldava. His 
background is in composing and arranging 
folk and jazz ensembles and theatre music. 
Julia Sverdlov, the harpist, is from St. 
Petersburg (formerly Leningrad) and won the 
1988 Harp Competition in Moscow. Clarinet 
player, Pavel Vinnitsky, is from Ukraine, as is 
violinist Leonid Rutshtein, both of whom have 
classical music backgrounds. All immigrated 
to Israel in the early 1990's. 

Together, their music is a lively combination 
of Klezmer, classical and jazz. They cover 
everything from Dvorak to Tea For Two and 
Hello Dolly. Their version of Irving Berlin’s 
Cheek to Cheek is the disc’s highlight. It 
sounds like Stephane Grappelli via the 
Klezmatics but the entire disc, including the 
more traditional material, is highly musical 
and very pleasing. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Various Artists 
Celtic Compass 
Compass Records 

7 4353 2 

Nashville’s Compass Records was founded 
by the husband and wife team of Garry West 
and Alison Brown in 1995 with a self-pro- 
claimed mandate to, ‘Put out music that moves 
us and is going to endure.’ Recently they have 
become the new ‘go-to’ label for Irish, 
Scottish and English folk artists wanting to get 
themselves heard in North America. This com- 
pilation showcases the cream of their particu- 
larly excellent crop. 

Featured artists include Lunasa, Sharon 
Shannon, Paddy Keenan, John McCusker, 
Tony McManus and Kate Rusby. My personal 
favourites are Lunasa’s Meithesamh which 
opens the CD with huge conviction and swag- 
ger and Paul Brady’s superb live reading of 
Arthur McBride and the Sergeant. Ideally you 
should probably own all of the albums that 
these tracks are taken from. 

However you may not all have the budget to 
do that or perhaps you are unfamiliar with the 
work of these amazing folks. If that is the case 
then I can wholeheartedly recommend this fine 
collection as a brilliant CD in its own right and 
a splendid introduction to some of the finest 
players and singers from Great Britain and 
Ireland. This music will move you and it is 
most certainly going to endure. 

— By Tim Readman 


Rob Lutes 
Middle Ground 


Socan Music 
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PENGUIN 
MMMM333 EGGS 
This is the second release from Montreal SUMMER 
singer songwriter Rob Lutes. While the 2003 


sound here bears a strong resemblance to 
the Wallflowers, it maintains enough of his 
personality to keep it original. 

Lutes is a convincing storyteller , 
leading the way through tales of hard 
times and sad situations. On Last 
Chance he delves in to the emotions of 
the people around a terminally ill man. 
Ruth describes how the natural process 
of life can sometimes be a hard road to 
walk , with the birth of a child, and the 
loss of a loved one. 

There is some nice guitar work sprin- 
kled throughout the album, but the play- 
ing on Better Yield goes a long way to 
making it the best track on this disc. 
Lutes, along with the band’s other gui- 
tarist Rob MacDonald, also produced the 
album , which could be why it is so rich in this 
area. While most of the songs here are ballads, 
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it would be nice to hear this band pour on the 
steam and go full throttle. You get the impres- 
sion that there is an energy level here churning 
beneath the surface waiting to be unleashed. 

— By John Minter 


FyreF ly 
FyreFly 

Independent 
DWCDO001 

FyreFly share their name with a female 
wrestler who apparently “stuns her opponents 
as much with her looks as she does her flying 
side kick,’ but I digress! 

This is a collection o traditional instru- 
mentals, an O’Carolan tune, and a set of 
covers by Bob Dylan (Forever Young), 
Hoagie Carmichael (Buttermilk Sky), 
Mark Knofler (Done with Bonaparte) and 
Laura Nyro (And When I Die). The play- 
ing is solid enough and the instrumentals 
work well. Dessie Higgins and Shane 
Donnelly provide guitar, banjo mandolin, 
percussion and harmonica accompaniment 
and share the vocal duties. One of them 
(don’t know which) has more of a nasal 
tone which I found a trifle displeasing at 
first and overall they tend to overuse elec- 
tronic effects to enhance the vocals. That 
quibble aside there is still some good stuff 
here. The jewel in the crown is a fine ren- 
dition of Mickey McConnell’s beautifully 
haunting ballad Supermarket Wine. Jane 
Clarke provides fine fiddling throughout 
as well as imaginative string arrange- 
ments. And if the group want a good tag 
line they should take it from our wrestler 
friend as follows: “When you play with 
Fyre, you always get burned.” 

— By Tim Readman 
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Various Artists 


Entre Mer et Ciel: Island Blues 
Network 


21.292 
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As a compilation album, [sland 
Blues is a tour de force (pun intended) 
that takes us on a musical journey of 
the world’s islands. The thread con- 
necting music from Africa, the 
Caribbean, Indonesia and Europe, is 
that all the musicians represented reside 
on islands. 

Weighing in at just under two hours, 
Island Blues carries on from the Desert 
Blues series from the Network label. 

The collection of musicians is as 
diverse and obscure as their origins. 
The quality of musicianship and 
singing is of the first order and in keep- 
ing with the most recognizable group — 
Ireland’s highly-respected Altan. 

The liner notes are well-researched 
and informative. For instance, New 
Guinea is the second-largest island in 
the world, after Greenland, and 
Madagascar is the fourth-largest, and equal to 
the combined areas of France and Switzerland. 

Interestingly, some of the world music pre- 
sented now reflects influences of mainstream 
music. For example, while he cites a bluesy 
harmonica accompaniment in Vaovy’s contri- 
bution from south Madagascar, Scholze over- 
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River City anna Festival 


looks the fact that the harmonica accompani- 
ment is almost a note-for-note rendition of 
Dear Mr. Fantasy by Traffic (appropriately, 
from the Island label) — perhaps a reminder 
that the world has grown smaller, and, in some 
cases, come full circle. 

Island Blues’ captures the spirit of tropical 
island-hopping with white linen suits and 
chilled, sweating tumblers on a teak deck, to 
Irish knits sweaters and strong tea. 

— By Stuart Adams. 


Ronnie Earl 


I Feel Like Goin’ On 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1289 

B.B. King once said, “A lot of white boys 
can play the guitar, but ain’t no white boy can 
sing the blues”. 

The human voice is the most natural instru- 
ment, and too many players have tried to 
round out their presentation by learning to 
sing. Like who? Well, Stevie Ray and Jimi 
were wonderful guitarists, but would they have 
made it strictly as vocalists? 

So, whether you agree, or not, Ronnie Earl 
lets his guitar do his singing for him. This is a 
blues guitar album. And a very good one. The 
only vocal track is in the middle of the 11- 
song album. Each is a single take with a mini- 
mum of frills. Plug in, roll tape and play. 
Mostly six- to eight-minute songs with lots of 


solo time for everyone. 

Earl emerged in New England in the 70s as 
a white guitar player and closed out the decade 
by moving to Roomful of Blues. Since then, 
he’s covered a lot of territory — musically, and 
personally (bouts with drugs, alcohol and 
finally, manic depression). 

I Feel Like Goin’ On is his first album in a 
while, and he’s returned to his blues roots (he 
changed his name from Ronnie Horvath to Earl, 
in recognition of Earl Hooker). Welcome back. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Savoy Brown 
Strange Dreams 
Blind Pig Records 
BPCDS5082 

The band’s name has to be dealt with first — 
Savoy Brown was originally known as one of 
the top British blues bands that emerged in the 
mid-60s. Over the years, they went through so 
many personnel changes and incarnations that 
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April Vetch 


they virtually became a byword for ‘rip-off’ 
groups capitalizing on a known name. 

So, when Kim Simmonds, the last remain- 
ing member of the group, carries on with the 
name, you have to wonder. 

But, happily, he, well...wears the mantle 
well. As the lead guitarist, then and now, he 
still has the chops. Strange Dreams is true to 
the Savoy Brown blues roots, and is written 
almost entirely by Simmonds. 

He’s well into his fifties and his playing has 
mellowed into a smoky, buttery smooth blues. 
Simmonds can still cut you with an edge, but 
his playing tends towards leanness and econo- 
my; if you like J.J. Cale’s approach, then 
Strange Dreams will appeal. 

About the only weak point on the album 
(his band is tight and capable) is Simmonds’ 
singing. He can carry a tune, and his voice is 
mellow, but doesn’t have the character and 
depth of his guitar-playing. 

— By Staurt Adams 


SAVAE 


Ancient Echoes 
World Library Publications 
002348 
Susan Cogan 
Mayim 
Nomad Music 

Given that it's smack in the centre of the 
Bible Belt, perhaps it shouldn’t come as any- 
great surprise that the San Antonio Vocal Arts 
Ensemble originates in San Antonio, Texas. 
But don’t let the title, Ancient Echoes: Music 
from the Time of Jesus and Jerusalem’s 
Second Temple put you off. Sure, some reli- 
gious subtext is here, but so is some startlingly 
original music as well. 


The seven-member choral group employ a 
number of reproductions of early instruments 
to give their singing a more authentic sound, 
including various forms of harps, flutes and 
percussion. They also went so far as to study 
archaeological findings, such as stone, sculp- 
ture and mosaic illustrations, to better under- 
stand the music they’d be singing. 

For the most part such dedication has result- 
ed in a haunting sound, often sung in the origi- 
nal tongue. Sometimes the proceedings can 
become a bit screechy, but for the most part 
the members of SAVAE believes their chants 
and songs closely resemble the pop music of 
the First Century. 

Any complaints over SAVAE disappear in 
the face of Susan Cogan’s breathy, overly dra- 
matic singing. Oy Vey! Mayim, Cogan's vanity 
disc, purports to be “Hebrew songs from the 
beginning of Israel.” 

Really, it’s campfire singing from that hip- 
pie haven, Saltspring Island. Sure, she can 
pluck a guitar and, yes, she can imbue a cer- 
tain passion into these songs, but nothing’s 
going to save it from being a strictly amateur, 
cornpone effort. At her worst, Cogan sounds as 
if she's competing to become the Jewish Nana 
Mouskouri. 

Somewhere there might be a market for 
modern compositions in Hebrew sung by an 
obscure Vancouver Island would-be pop star, 
but I’m just not sure where. With exasperating 
similarity, Cogan shouts out her selection of 
contemporary Hebrew songs, probably a big 
hit at Salt Spring sing-alongs, but not quite 
ready for prime time. 

— By Charles Mandel 


April Verch 


From Where | Stand 
Rounder 
116 617 046-2 

Ottawa Valley fiddler-songwriter April 
Verch may not be as well-known in her home- 
land as fellow fiddler Natalie MacMaster, but 
she is a major talent worthy of greater recogni- 
tion. She gained a following in the U.S. via 
her debut Rounder release, 2001’s Verchuosity 
(it grabbed a Juno nomination too), and that 
will likely expand with this fine follow-up. 

From Where I Standmarks Verch’s debut as 
a vocalist. Her soprano voice (put to use on 
five tracks here) has a credible bluegrass feel, 
but it remains her fluent and versatile playing 
that most catches the ear. 

There are Scottish, French-Canadian, 
gospel, country and bluegrass stylings here, 
while the lovely Spanish For Crown has a 
Mediterranean feel via its use of saxophone. 
The title track, an A.P. Carter country classic, 
is another highlight, thanks in part to gorgeous 
harmony vocals from Connie Kaldor and 
Michele Campagne (Hart-Rouge). Folk fans 
are likely to get a lump in the throat when they 
listen to A Riverboat’s Gone, April’s touching 
tribute to the late John Hartford. 


Traditional tunes are mixed with com- 
positions by Verch and the likes of Greg 63 


Trooper and Terry Gonda, and this helps 


account for the pleasing diversity of the ae 
disc. Her eclecticism comes naturally, EGGS 
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for she explains that “this is what I love 
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to play.” Well worth checking out. 
— By Kerry Doole 


Christine Collister 
An equal love 

Topic records 

TSCD1001 

After a while you get the impression 
that Christine Collister would sound 
good no matter what she is singing. The 
diversity of material, combined with 
Collister’s powerful delivery is the key 
to this albums appeal. 

Of the eleven tracks here, she wrote 
five. Waiting For My Prayer is a song 
about painfully coming to terms with 
the past and finding the courage to keep 
going. Evidence enough that not only is 
Collister a great singer, but she is also capable 
of writing some pretty potent lyrics as well. 
Her spirited rendition of the Williams brothers 
Can’t Cry Hard Enough is infectious. The 
upbeat arrangement suits the song surprisingly 
well. There is also a cover of Sarah 
Mclachlan’s Full Of Grace,and it is here in the 
sombre mood that Collister’s vocals are at 
their best. She even does a rendition of Moon 
River and an unaccompanied version of the 
old standard Motherless Child with equally 
pleasing results. You can’t really go wrong 
with this one. 

— By John Minter 
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Jony Lliev & Band 
Ma Maren Ma 

Asphalt Tango Records 
CD-ATR 0102 

Such passion! All that wailing, all that 
cacophony: you know it must be Gypsy jazz in 
full swing. Singer Jony Lliev’s Bulgarian band 
effortlessly mixes jazz, blues and traditional 
Eastern European music in a delightful and 
frantic exploration of genre-busting sounds. 

Although Lliev's pungent vocals dominate 
the band, the gifted contributions of guitarist 
Stojan Stojanov and accordion player Martin 
Lubenov can not be overlooked. Stojanov, in 
particular, is quick with the fast fills and clever 
breaks. But then so are Jovan Torbica on the 
double bass and drummer Ventsislav Radev. 
Clarinettist Boril Lliev sets out any number of 
sinuous lines over top. 

Probably the best way to experience Jony 
Lliev’s crazed party music is to glug down half 
a bottle of vodka and then hang your head 
inside the speaker cabinets while the clarinet 
screams and the drums rattle at full volume. 
This, I suspect, might begin to approximate the 
live experience of the band. Really, these guys 


might make you how] at the moon. 
Sometimes their relentless breakneck 
pace and noise can be a little demand- 
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SUMMER 
2003 


__==—__-—-« ¢aimstream) music. 
— By Charles Mandel 


ing. But in the right mood, Lliev’s 
alternately rowdy and smouldering 
recording is a welcome tonic to bland 


Ani DiFranco 
Evolve 
Rigteous Babe Records 
RBR 330-D 

She doesn’t sit about does she. Every 
time you turn around it seems like 
there’s another new Ani DiFranco 
release. Prolific, she certainly is, and 
probably the best example of a true 
independent artist you’re going to find. 
Evolve — a loaded title, for sure — takes 
up where So Much Shouting, So Much 
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Laughter left of. Again, jazz plays a 
dominant role, with a beautiful brass 
section most evident on /carus. Her 


lyrics, too, remain as poignant as ever 
cutting sharply into the fabric of ‘the man’ 
with the likes of the title-track and Serpentine 
— a 10-minute epic that’s so word-orientated 
you ll forget the music in the background. Yes, 
it’s true, Evolve is a long, long album that 
loses its way a few times but there’s no deny- 
ing her integrity. And that more than anything 
is reason enough to check it out. Three eggs 
out of five. 

— By Chris Connelly 


Acoustic Syndicate 
Terra Firma 

Sugar Hill 

SUG-CD3963 

This North Carolina band knows how to get 
funky—no mean feat since banjos, mandolins 
and acoustic upright bass figure as a large part 
of their mix. Taking instruments more closely 
associated with bluegrass, the Acoustic 
Syndicate quartet push the sound into the 
realm of rock and pop, with consistent foot- 
tapping results. 

Acoustic Syndicate — the band is made up of 
three brothers, one good friend, and a couple of 
guests — is slick as could be. If they have any 
failings, it is this: their lyrics can lean toward the 
New Age; and they sometimes let Byron 
McMurray, one of the brothers, sing in his nasal, 
somewhat strident voice--not a good move. 

Still, that’s easy to overcome. These guys 
have pluck, in more ways than one. It’s obvious 
the McMurrays are talented pickers; the banjo 


work is exceptional, some of the best this side of 


Tony Rice. Fitz McMurray keeps a bright beat 
on the drums. Jay Sanders can thrum out an 
honest bass solo, often in a very jazzy vein. And 
guest Jimmy Saunders on saxophone is pretty 
much an integral part of the band. His horn fills 
out a lot of the arrangements. 


Overall, it’s amazing to listen to Acoustic 
Syndicate pulse out arrangements that often 
are reminiscent — dare I say it? — of progres- 
sive rock or jazz in their complexity. Just lis- 
ten to Byron McMurray’s frantic strummed 
solo on 10:06. The band has great hooks, a lot 
of energy, and terrific harmonies. Generally, 
it's pleasurable to hear such competent musi- 
cians innovate so creatively and take their 
instruments to such new heights. 


— By Charles Mandel 


Various Artists 

The Rough Guide to the Music of India 
World Music Network 

RGNET 1091 CD 

From the opening James Bond soundtrack- 
like notes of Asha Bhosle’s Aaj Ki Raat, to 
Hemant Kumar’s smouldering subcontinental 
blues, Sun Ja Dil Ki Dastaan, The Rough 
Guide to the Music of India is as hot as tikka 
masala and every bit as spicy. 

This recording positively vibrates with ener- 
gy. Listening to Bapi Das Baul & Baul 
Bishwa's boiling beneath the surface dance 
music you can hear the urban influence in the 
rattle and shake of the percussion. Then con- 
trast that with the serenity of Ravikiran’s num- 
ber on the sliding chitra vina, a member of the 
zither family of instruments. 

The range of music here is diverse and it’s 
all excellent. Kamalesh Maitra performs won- 
ders on a half-ring of tuned tablas, setting up a 
melodic spattering of notes like oil bouncing 
off a hot frying pan. And just listen to 
Carolene, one of Bollywood’s most in-demand 
bands, cook. Popping bass notes, scattered 
electronics and strident drums match Indian 
scat vocals. 

Some cooling raita is called for after. But 
that's not quite what you get when the rowdy 
New Bharat Brass Band lets loose in all their 
Bollywood honkin’ glory. Things become even 
more strident when Kadri Gopnath blows on 
his saxophone against a more traditional 
Indian backing. 

The Rough Guide doesn't offer just sitars 
and tabla, though those can be found too. 
Instead, this quick but comprehensive audio 
tour of India captures the wide variety of 
music available in this large, complex and 
sophisticated country. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Various Artists 
This Is Americana 
Sugar Hill 
SUG-CD-396| 

One reason to dislike this record: the preten- 
tious title and the self-serving liner notes. 
Seems that down south they have something 
called the Americana Music Association. The 
president of its board of directors is Grant 
Alden, co-publisher of that over-hyped publi- 
cation No Depression, and he clearly has a 


Ani DiFranco 


vested interest in boosting the dubious term 
Americana. 

In his liner notes, he states that this is the 
first in a series of compilations the AMA are 
assembling to ‘define Americana.’ A dodgy 
concept indeed. This one features tracks from 
artists on the roster of that fine roots label 
Sugar Hill. 

Reasons to like the record: forget the man- 
date and just enjoy the music. This is a very 
strong collection that covers bluegrass, folk, 
and country bases. How can you not like an 
album that features stellar singer-songwriters 
Rodney Crowell and James McMurtry, who 
each contribute a recent song? 

On the bluegrass side of the fence, there's 
Doc Watson, Hot Rize, John Cowan, Doyle 
Lawson & Quicksilver, and ace dobro player 
Jerry Douglas. 

Highlights include ex V-Roys mainman 
Scott Miller romping good-naturedly through / 
Won't Go With You, Rodney Crowell’s elo- 
quent The Rock Of My Soul, Doc Watson’s 
take on Merle Haggard’s classic Working Man 
Blues, and the sweet harmonising of Robin & 
Linda Williams on another country classic, 
After The Fire Is Gone. 

This can be recommended simply as a good 
collection of songs, not as some genre-defin- 
ing Overview. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide 
To the Music of France 
World Music Network 
RGNET 1111CD 
Zut alors! A wheezing accordion and an 
impassioned vocalist sets the stage for the 


music of France. Sounds cliched? Don't worry. 
Les Orgres De Barback’s traditional take on 
French music is every bit as tongue-in-cheek 
as it is respectful. Their contribution is the 
introduction to the diverse world of France’s 
roots music scene, where Massilia Sound 
System’s turn-table dub contrasts with A 
Filettas Corsican choral music. 

With 22 artists represented, the recording cov- 
ers the full spectrum of France’s roots music 
from Gaelic bagpipes, accordions and hurdy- 
gurdys to French cafe music in the form of the 
musette — a style most likely associated with a 
Paris sound. 

And what would any collection of French 
music be without one song from Edith Piaf? In 
his liner notes, Guillaume Veillet correctly notes 
that this album shows that much more exists to 
French music than the singer; however, he adds: 
: “This should not deprive us of listening to 
Piaf’s incomparable voice...” 

From French swing, to Breton folk singing, 
from contemporary ska, to traditional fiddle, this 
recording showcases the wide range of music 
which has emerged from this European country. 
Veillet believes the original diversity of regions- 
-each had its own language and traditions--sur- 
vived the melding of France into one country 
and is now being heard again in a resurgence of 
roots music. The evidence he’s gathered here to 
bolster is argument is impressive. 

— By Charles Mandel 


2002 Juno Nominee, Best Roots and Traditional Album (Solo) 
“Dunn’s For A Song is a sparkling and precious rarity” — fRoots 


“An immensely satisfying disc this, full of optimism and 


substance” — Penguin Eggs 


“For A Song definitely establishes Maria Dunn as a major figure 


among songwriters.” — Sing Out! 


Available from Festival Distribution: 1-800-633-8282 
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Shooglenifty 
The Arms Dealer’s Daughter 
Compass 4362 

Surely a long-lost relative of the Incredible 
String Band’s Hangman’s Beautiful Daughter? 
The Arms Dealer’s Daughter certainly matured 
in the same Edinburgh neighbourhood pubs, 
only a generation and a million dance beats 
later. And yet both recordings share a harum- 
scarum sense of adventure that turns conven- 
tion on its head. 

The Shooglies have shuffled the deck since 
the heavy studio malarky of Solar Shears. 
Quee MacArthur replaces Conrad Ivisky on 
bass and Luke Perry takes over on mandolin 
and bouzouki from Ian MacLeod. Australian 
Perry clearly makes a huge impact, bouncing 
brilliantly off the demonic fiddling of Angus 


into the 


Grant. And it’s largely this renewed 
vigor that gives The Arms Dealer's 
Daughter much of its thunder. 

And if that startling chemistry sets a 
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devil-take-the-hindmost approach, toss in 
the brass section from Salsa Celtica on the 
glorious Afro-Caribbean elixir of The 
Nordal Rumba, and instrumentals simply 
don’t get much more innovative or exhila- 
rating. Guest ulillean piper Michael 
McGoldrick makes his presence felt too on 
a Tune For Bartley. And with the senses 
working overtime, they seamlessly merge 
their unique brand of Scottish dance music 
with its Arabic counterpart on A Fistful of 
Euros. Thrilling and uncompromising 
from start to finish, The, Arm's Dealer's 
Daughter is a blast. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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festival 


“Into the Red is a great step forward in the promising solo 
career of Tim Readman! Penguin Eggs 


g writer with a convincing story to tell. He's a 


a bright future” Dirty Linen 


atile and innovative, he has added new depths of personal 
vity to his work, all of which is beautifully, 


ed The Rogue Folk Review 


www.timreadman.com 
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Books & Correspondence 


Taj Mahal: 

Autobiography of a Bluesman 
by Taj Mahal with Stephen Foehr 
ISBN: 1-86074-431-1 

Sanctuary Publishing 

$16.95 US 

Reviewed by Barry Hammond 

Taj Mahal has been around since the late 
1960’s, performing both in electric bands and 
solo acoustic. Despite his lengthy career, he 
has only started to generate the kind of 
respect he deserves. This autobiography 
brings both his life and music into focus. 

The text is based on interviews in and 
around venues where Mahal was playing and 
has a relaxed, conversational feel, mixed 
with first hand observations by Foehr. He’s 
also taken side trips to interview key figures 
in Mahal’s life, such as his numerous wives, 
the mothers of the children he’s had out of 
wedlock, his sons and daughters, his brothers 
(one a sound man and the other a former 
manager), Mick Jagger, surviving band mem- 
bers, Keb’ Mo’, Linda Ronstadt, Bonnie 
Raitt, and many others. 

Born Henry St. Clair Fredericks Jr. in 
New York’s Harlem Hospital, Taj Mahal 
grew up in both Brooklyn and Springfield, 
Massachusetts. One side of his family is 
from St. Kitt’s in the West Indies and the 
other from South Carolina. That, and the 
fact he grew up in a varied ethnic neighbor- 
hood where Puerto Ricans, Cubans, West 
Indians, Western and Eastern Europeans, 
white and black, all lived together, he cred- 
its for giving him a wider outlook on the 
world than many blues musicians. He talks 
at length in the book about his father’s edu- 
cated, British-Caribbean background giving 
him a more positive “can-do,” attitude than 
some of those who came out of the slave 
experience in the south. 

Taj Mahal’s music, too, has always had a 
more open, positive way of incorporating 
influences than many of his peers. Although 
he was heavily influenced by rural acoustic, 
or “Delta,” blues, his earliest bands con- 
tained white roots musicians like Ry 
Cooder, or Jesse Ed Davis, who was part 
Kiowa-Comanche and Seminole Indian. He 
was one of the first western musicians to 
included world music — Calypso, Reggae, 
Hawaiian, East Indian, Oriental, and African 
into his blues. 

The same openness may be responsible 
for the size of his extended family. He’s 
fathered fifteen children, three of whom 
died in infancy, by a variety of wives and 
girlfriends. Though some may look on him 
as a ladies man or womanizer, both his 
women and children, with one or two 
exceptions, have surprisingly positive things 
to say about him, apart from the fact that 
constant touring made him something of an 
absentee husband and father. 


There are revealing sections in the book, 
such as that part concerning his lawsuit against 
promoter and manager Bill Graham, which 
may have caused his show business profile to 
dip seriously at the midpoint of his career. 

Its strength is that it comes right from the 
mouth of the source. That is also it’s weak- 
ness. Like many autobiographies, there are 
those sections where the subject, himself, 
glosses over things we'd like to know more 
about, or where a more objective source 
might have provided a more balanced opin- 
ion about events. The more abstract, new- 
age rambling of some of his girlfriends 
could have been trimmed and a bit more dis- 
cussion about the song-writing process could 
have been included but, on the whole, the 
book provides a much-needed close-up of a 
career and artist who should receive more of 
this kind of attention. - 


Direct Roots 2 
Mrs Casey Music 

ISBN 0-9540723-1-6 
$42.00 US 

Reviewed by Ken Hunt 

Direct Roots 2 is a massive compendium 
of information about “the folk, roots and 
related music and arts of the British Isles” 
reminiscent of the usefulness and quirky 
corners of the old Whole Earth Catalogs. 
The Whole Earth Catalog could take you to 
unsuspected counter-culture places, tip you 
off about thought-provoking diversions and 
digressions, but most of all it set a new 
standard for providing information about 
what was out there. 

Direct Roots 2 does much the same but 
with huge benefits of sharp focus. Over its 
350-plus pages, this resource covers its sub- 
ject in eighteen headings. It opens with sec- 
tions on artists. To give a whiff of the book’s 
organisation, it opens with an essay entitled 
‘Eight Point Plan For Overnight Success On 
The Folk Scene’ from Steve Knightley and 
Phil Beer of Show of Hands. A comprehen- 
sive listing of artists and their contact details 
completes the chapter. The second chapter 
concerns agents and promoters, again with an 
introductory essay followed by a listing. The 
next two deal with venues and festivals, with 
a series of short essays on several subjects, 
and the all-important listings. The fifth gets 
to grips with—‘spotlights’ to lift its usage 


a 
variety of resources ranging from 
“Traditional Music and Song’, the Vaughan 
Williams Memorial Library, “Indigenous 
Music in a Multicultural Society?’ (which 
includes its author, Chris Woods’ apposite 
borrowing: “Tradition must be respected, 
convention can be broken, but only when we 
know which is which!”) and ‘Social Dance’. 
Multicultural Britain (from Asian Music 
Circuit to Zydeco) and Andrew Cronshaw 
and Paul James’ ‘European spotlight’ follow. 
The next chapters address The Next 


Generation (my capitals) and ‘Education’. 
They are followed by chapters on ‘Morris 
and dance performance’, ‘folk arts’ (from 
calendrical customs to storytelling, street 
music and folk theatre), ‘Services’ (skipping 
from instrument services to lighting, event 
suppliers and publishers). The next four 
tackle ‘Rooting in the regions’ (about, say, 
the Arts Council of England), Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. The concluding two deal 
with international, national and regional 
organisations and media resources. How 
useful and accurate is it? Exceedingly. 
Reeling back through the years, there have 
been previous directories, guides and hand- 
books. Direct Roots 2 trounces all the oppo- 
sition, historical, current and its first edition. 
If I were heading towards Heathrow, 
Fishguard, Dover or some other port of 
entry, this book would be a constant com- 
panion to the Isles. 


— By Ken Hunt 


Praise: 

They say that no amount of hard work goes 
unappreciated. Well, every week I visit a slough 
of bookstores and gaze through racks of maga- 
zines telling me what to think, what I should 
buy, how to vote, why capitalism is wonderful, 
what I should wear and what I should listen to. 
The music magazines are the zines of industry 
and a corporate world where music is manufac- 
tured on an assembly line and performed by 
ever new “stars” on the come and go of a 
flavour-of-the-month club. 

Then, for the first time, a beacon of light. 
Something called to me, almost hidden from 
view behind other titles - PENGUIN EGGS! 
“Hey, wasn’t that Nic Jones’ ol’...?’, Lasked 
myself. I grabbed it as if it were a lone hundred 
dollar bill I found on the street, clutched it to my 
heart and headed for the cashier. 

I let it sit on the coffee table in the living room 
for four days before opening it. Truly, I wanted 
to have a night off without a gig, sit back, kick 
up my feet and savour my new find. At last, a 
national Canadian magazine about music that I 
have come to love and be a part of. 

What really impressed me was the honesty of 
the writing. The obituary to Joe Strummer 
pulled no punches about his life and about the 
new wave-punk era. The descriptions of Linda 
Thompson and of Sinéad O’Connor. The ad- 
mission of former gender bias. Real reviews of 
people I know, not just the chosen few. No 
cliquishness. No pasting up of every page with 
self-promotional advertising proclaiming that 
Mr. or Ms. Navel Gazing Folkie is the epitome 
of folk music greatness like Buddha rapping 
with Jimmy Buffet! Penguin Eggs truly is a 
find. I'll be talking about it a lot in my travels. 
Thanks for your hard work. 

For music that never dies, 

Len Wallace, via e-mail 


RendezVous Folk! 2003 


A harmonious blurring of the line 
between music business and pleasure. sy Heather Key 


rom November 20-23 
RendezVous Folk! will 
bring together hundreds of 

musicians, organizations and music 
industry professionals from across 
Canada, the U.S. and abroad. 
Presented by Folk Alliance Canada 
(FAC) in partnership with : 
the Congrés International 
des Arts de la Scéne 
(CINARS), this year’s 
event is set to take over 
the Wyndham Hotel in Montréal. 
Expect four days of performance, 
learning, debate and Montréal style 
partying in celebration of the diversi- 
ty and development of Canadian folk 
music. 


As the official Canadian branch of 
the North American Folk Music & 
Dance Alliance, FAC carries a mission 
to promote awareness of the incredi- 
ble variety, artistic value, history and 
cultural significance of the perform- 
ing folk arts in Canada. FAC connects 
artists and organizations with the 
resources they need to develop 
careers and make their music known 
throughout Canada and around 

the world. 


Now in its third year, RendezVous 
Folk! is an exciting opportunity for 
artists from all regions and cultural 
backgrounds within Canada to gath- 
er, share their experiences, present 
their work to promoters and buyers 
_and develop understanding of 
one another. 


Following successful partnerships 

in 2001 with the Ontario Council of 

. Folk Festivals in Toronto and 

Winnipeg's Prairie Music Week in 

| 2002, the Montréal edition promises 

a packed roster of new workshops, 

opportunities to make connections 
and be heard, and of course, plenty 

_ of showcase performances serving up 
some of the best talent from coast 

| to coast. 


15 showcase artists 
_ Because music and culture are the 
| driving forces behind RendezVous 


Folk!, each evening from November 
20 to 22 will feature a showcase of 
five outstanding performers, hand- 
selected from a broad range of styles 
and geographic regions. This is the 
place to take in the full Canadian 


__ folk experience. Past showcases 


\, have included the likes of Kim 
/) Barlow, Corb Lund, The 
McDades, The Wailin’ Jennys, 
The Brothers Cosmoline and a 
host of other established and up- 
and-coming artists. Anticipation is 
already building around this year’s 
lineup, and application forms are 
available online at www.folkalliance- 
canada.org. The application fee is 
$15 and the deadline for postmarked 
entries is July 1, 2003. The jury's 
decision will be announced during 
the week of August 4. 


In addition to the nightly FAC 
showcases, just up the street, Canada 
Council for the Arts will be offering 
audiences a taste of “Exposed Roots,” 
a special live presentation of 
Canadian world and aboriginal music 
that should be an exciting alterna- 
tive activity for RendezVous Folk! 
participants. Numerous Canadian and 
international buyers, promoters and 
media will be in town for the event. 


Daily workshops 

Getting down to business, exciting 
workshops led by key industry pro- 
fessionals will cover all the practical 
basics and not-so-basics of managing 
a musical career. Uncover the myster- 
ies of record label contracts and dis- 
tribution or find out how to do it 
yourself with Independent Album 
Production 101. Tune in to advice on 
radio promotion or blaze a new trail 
with Web Marketing and Site 
Development. Find out how to attract 
a Manager or an agent. Learn to put 
together a killer promo package. Get 
a jump on funding, protect your 
intellectual property, or leap into 
international touring. Mentoring 
sessions offer face-to-face meetings 
with representatives from across 

the industry, and roundtable 


discussions provide peer-to-peer 
feedback on important issues. 


After-hours and “off” fun 
After all that hard work, RendezVous 
Folk! participants can kick back and 
reward themselves with receptions 
and outings or take in the sights 
with compelling walking tours of 
nearby Old Montréal, Jewish 
Montréal and Chinatown. If all goes 
as planned, late-night cocktail 
partygoers will be put to the test by 
a challenging Sunday morning run 
on Mount Royal. The less fitness- 
oriented may be forgiven for stealing 
away to sample some of the city’s 
rich food and bountiful shopping. 
RendezVous Folk! will ease to a 
reluctant close with a sumptuous 
brunch featuring live music and 
delicious local products. 


What are you waiting for? 

Get out your calendar, and in big, 
bold letters, mark down Going to 
RendezVous Folk!, November 20-23, 
2003, Montréal, Québec. Early bird 
event registration (by September 15, 
2003) is a mere $125 for FAC mem- 
bers or $150 for non-members, after 
which prices level out at $150 mem- 
bers, $175 non-members. Visit the 
Folk Alliance Canada website for 
membership information. 


Heather Kelly Communications 

is based in Toronto and is a specialist in 
festival, event and cultural marketing. You 
can reach Heather at heather@heatherk.ca 
and online at www.heatherk.ca. 

And be sure to visit RendezVous Folk! 
host organization CINARS online at 
www.cinars.org. 

Folk Alliance Canada is the official 
Canadian branch of the North Amencan 
Folk Music & Dance Alliance. 


TL he asuance 
CANADA 


www. folkalliancecanada.org 
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We set out this day in the bright sunrise, the same as 
any other 

My son and I and Old John Price in the boat named for my 
mother 

I'll go to sea no more. 


Now it’s well you know what the fishing has been — it’s been 
scarce and hard and cruel 

But this day, by God, we sure caught cod, and we sang and 
we laughed like fools 

rll go to sea no more. 


I'll never know what it was we struck, but strike we did like 
thunder 

John Price give a cry and pitched overside. Now it’s forever 
he’s gone under 

[ll go to sea no more. 


A leak we've sprung, let there be no delay if the Jeannie C. 
we're saving 

John Price is drown’d and slip’d away. So I'll patch the hole 
while you're bailing 

I'll go to sea no more. 


But no leak I found from bow to hold. No rock it was that 
got her. 

But what I found made me heart stop cold, for every seam 
poured water 

I'll go to sea no more. 


My God, I cried as she went down. That boat was like no 
other 

My father built her when I was nine, and named her for my 
mother 

I'll go to sea no more. 


And sure I could have another made in the boat shop down 
in Dover 

But I would not love the keel they laid like the one the waves 
roll over 

I'll go to sea no more. 


So come all ye lads, draw near to me, that I be not forsaken 

This day was lost the Jeannie C., and my whole life has been 
taken 

I'll go to sea no more. 


Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen a national interest in 
folk music by printing score sheets to character contemporary songs considered 


written in a traditional style. Nobody did it better than Stan Rogers. The Jeannie 


C. is the unshakable proof. It’s one of his crowning moments and a personal 
favourite of the editor’s. Much thanks to Ariel Rogers, Stan’s wife, for allowing 
us to print it here. 

Stan’s original version can be found on his second album, Turnaround, re- 
leased by Fogarty’s Cove Music and distributed throughout Canada by Festival 
Distribution. There’s also a wonderful version on the 1979 award-winning al- 
bum, Cilla and Artie, by Cilla Fisher and Artie Trezise on Topic Records. The 
arrangements and chords come from Stan’s songbook, Stan Rogers: Songs 
From Fogarty’s, which is also readably available in most good music shops 
throughout the country, or from the FCM website: www.stanrogers.net It has 
the words and guitar arrangements from his first four LPs — Fogarty’s Cove, 
Turnaround, Between The Breaks ...Live! and Northwest Passage — and 
includes insightful background notes on each song. 


— Roddy Campbell 


A Worldwide Industry at your Fingertips 


trapitional & folk 


MUSIC DIReCtORY 2003 


yj Rime 


Including a comprehensive A-Z of Musicians/Bands 


Agents * Broadcast Media (National & International) * CD Processing 
Education/Summer Schools ¢ Recording Studios * Sound Engineering 
Video Film & Production © Festivals (National & International) 
Instrument Makers ¢ Irish Dancing Schools * Irish Venues * Music Shops 
Organisations * Print Media * Record Companies ¢ US Pubs & Venues 


Price: €12.95, North America $15.00, UK £8.95 
CREDIT CARD HOTLINE 00353 1 6622266 
email: info@selectmedialtd.com 


heather mcleod 

“a Soaring, melodious voice married to 
thoughtful lyries and striking imagery.” 
NEIL BROUILLET, MONTREALCOM “...richly poetic 
writing with a jazzy sensibility...” ICI, MONTREAL 


norouet 

"passion, fun, subtle beauty...” OLIVER SHROER 
"A striking debut." SING OUT! "Profound, 
versatile, expressive.” HOUR, MONTREAL 


ae <> 
ntourloupe 


les choux pis des melons 


entourloupe 

"An exciting sound... worth 
many listens.” DIRTY LINEN 
“These gentleman know their 
Stuff." HOUR, MONTREAL 


bobby watt 

"His songs have a hypnotic 
hold on any willing soul! 
TORONTO STAR “This huge bear 
of a man sings with heart 
and emotion.” DIRTY LINEN 


A truly unique collection 
of Canadian folk and 
traditional music, available 
online and in record stores 
across Canada. 


VIZ%eu 


www.vizou.com 


ozonemusicgrxup 
* production distribution 
www.ozonemusicgroup.com 


Don’t delay! It’s time you subscribed to ... 


... Canada’s Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 


Get a FREE CD with your two-year subscription! 
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Tim | Enoch Green Bob a The Arrogant 
Harrison Kent Linnet Snider Worms 
Subscription rates Nee ort 

Canada 2 years: $46.50 Cdn 1 year: $23.25 Cdn Address: 

U.S.A. 2 years: $46.50US 1 year: $23.25 US City: 

Britain & C : 
Europe (airmail) 2 years: £24 1 year: £12 ountry: ___________ Postal code: 
Britain & Penguin Eggs is published four times a year. Cheques or inter- 
Europe (regular) 2 years: £20 1 year: £10 national money orders should be made out to "Penguin Eggs". 


Mail to: 10942 - 80th Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G OR1 
An alternative subscription form is on our Web site: www.penguineggs.ab. ca 


great music Something 
great ideas | Special | 
listen for yourself 
Touring 
Ontario 
August 
‘03 


a we 
A \abel 
with 
a difference 


Gillian Frame 


and Back of 

Exploring the the Moon 
Celtic sound 

Touring 

from the past British 


to the Columbia 


present day. | July 
‘03 


R2 

221 Sheppard Ave. West, 
Toronto ON M2N 1N2 
Canada 
www.scotsmarket.com/r2 
tel: 416 222-3609 

fax: 416 773-8717 


Sample these CDs and other fabulous R2 artists 
by visiting www.scotsmarket.com/r2 


THE-CELEFC CONNECTION 


Near & Far 


Touring 
Ontario 
August 
‘03 


Pipeline 
Touring 
Ontario 
August 

‘03 

Appearing at 
“Celtic Colours 
Festival” 

Cape Breton, 
October, ‘03 


Calasaig, Celine Donoghue, Derek Williamson, Finn MacCuill, Gillian Frame and Back of the Moon, Jim Lindsay, 
Jimi McRae, Kirsten Easdale, Maggie MacInnes, Peatbog Faeries, Pipeline, The Clydesiders, The Easy Club; The Porridge Men 


« BRUCE (COCKBURN - YOUVENEVER, SEEN EVERYTHING 
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“_.. Fhompson is ASE national 


"One of the most hotek 
treasure.” - Q Magazine 02/2003. 


tently innovative songwriter Si 
America." —The Washinote 


4 


: mk ee Tt Pg “The Old Kit Bag doesn’t disapoint- 
"Like gold nuggets forged fron 2 30) Wilson, bain, & | m. are in their Thompson has a gift matched only by 
of five continents, blues, county, MDL grime. Th y ney e fun, they get serious Shakespeare and Dylan.” 
Asiatic forms and African polyjyiiiis our heart'is tugged in each direc- - LOGO Magazine 
are combined to create. truéwOgh Honmelestie integrity that is Blackie & 
music, beholden to no country, releVatit Mmpeeo Kings)most consistent “Thompson...has not lost his venomous 


edge nor his incredible skill as a song; 
writer and guitarist.” ee s- 
The London Times 


to all." -LOGO 


You’ve Never Seen Everything is 
Cockburn’s first-full-length studio album 
since his 1999 Critically acclaimed and 
JUNO Award winning Breakfast in New 
Orleans: Dinner in Timbuktu. 


me 


tp iS Lai ing Kinys of Love ~ a+ #rrompson remaining a true English 
BARK marks'the highly anticipated return Original. ... he is as sharp a chronicler 
of the Juno Award winning supergroup; ~ =m eS vicissitudes of love fore 4 ther 
tie Blackie & the Rodeo Kingss. «FSS Memmas) as he ever was. 
i » BARK features 14 songs that are arguably J-* SS Thé Guardian : 
some of thé | best material that‘these three 


The new-album ftom Richard Thorsen: 
talented ‘sonfmiters fave ever put to disc. ‘‘eatureswldFairportConvention band- 
Includes such stellar tracks as Stoned, If | 


; mates and electric;solos and acoustic fin- 
Pe Catch You Crying , Had Enow@fi ofsYou _fetspicking soviftri cate t that it comes as! a 
and Jackie Washington. Surprisego discover that Thompson only | 


has five fingers on each hand. 


Co- -produced with longtime associate/( 

Linden, You’ ‘ve Never Seen Every 

features guest vocalists Emmylou 

Sarah Harmer, Jackson Browne and, 
Sam Phillips. 
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